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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DissEntTING disabilities have furnished our Representatives with 
their main talking-text this week. Lord ALruorp has been laid up 
with a fit of convenient Ministerial gout; and his absence has pro- 
vided his colleagues and the House with an excuse for postponing 
discussions which would end in some act of more importance than 
the deposit of a petition on their table. In this state of things, 
nothing could be more agreeable to Ministers than the long- 
‘winded debate upon the Cambridge University petition; which 
occupied nearly the whole of three morning sittings, and exhausted 
the leading speechmakers. The subject cf the petition is un- 
doubtedly interesting; and the public may be curious to hear the 
sentiments professed by Ministers and other notables of the Repre- 
sentative assembly; but we cannot find that any new lights have 
been thrown upon it by the efforts of the “ Collective Wisdom.” 
If we could believe that Mr. Srantey, Lord Patmerston, and 
their colleagues, would act upon the liberal principles which they 
so earnestly proclaim,—that the Cabinet would give a cordial sup- 
port to the motion of Colonel Wixu1ams for admitting Dissenters 
to an equal enjoyment with Churchmen of the advantages of a 
college education,—then indeed we should regard the course taken 
by Ministers in the debate as an earnest of much future good. 
But how is it that they speak so boldly when nothing is to be the 
result, and so cautiously when a measure is before the House, and 
a vote upon it is expected? How does it happen that, with such 
liberal sentiments in their mouths, they could sanction such a 
stingy and contemptible measure of relief as Lord Joun RussELt's 
bill? They ought by this time to know the Dissenters better-than 
to imagine that they will be satisfied with mere professions of 
liberality ; which are uttered, perhaps, with so much profusion, 
because little else is to follow. These remarks and anticipations 
may to some appear uncharitable; but they are justified by the 
fact, that although from the time of CHarues Fox to the present, 
the Whigs have heen constantly professing the utmost indigna- 
tion at the continuance of the Dissenting grievances, they have 
made scarcely any efforts to remove them since their accession to 
‘power. It is to their Opposition votes and oratory that Lord 
Joun RussExt refers for proofs oftheir attachment to the cause 
of religious liberty. The talk on the Cambridge petition is not 
yet ended. ‘ The debate is actually adjourned over the recess; and 
the petition still remains, we presume, in the hands of Mr. Sprine 
Rice. This is a curious, if not unprecedented circumstance in the 
history of Parliamentary petitions. 

The Stafford Disfranchisement Bill has been ushered into the 
House of Peers, under the auspices of Lord ELLENBoROUGH. The 
Tories wish to persuade the People, that it is by no means from 
any fondness for corruption that they object so strenuously to the 
Hertford and Warwick Bills, but because their consciences are not 
satisfied respecting the guilt of the electors in these boroughs : 
were corruption proved as clearly as.in the case of Stafford, they 
would take the lead in carrying the bills through their House. 
But this contemptible hypocrisy will not serve their turn. * Every 
man in Eng'an}, whatever side he may take in‘politics; knows that 
‘Stafford is abandoned to its fate because no patron ‘is interestéd ‘in 
the preservation of its corrupt and expensive constituency ; ‘while 
Hertford and Warwick are the pocket boroughs of Tory Lords. 

That remarkable person, Mr. Hatcoms, the Attorney-General 
for the Corrupt Boroughs, as he has been fairly nicknamed, got 
into a scrape on Wednesday evening, by: his’ zeal ‘in’ the -perfor- 
mance of his peculiar functions. He strangely fancied; that it was 

_ Necessary that the Report of a Select Committee of ‘the House 
should be technically put, together by one of the Members of the 
Committee, in order to give it due force; and having discovered, as 
he supposed, that Mr. Josep Parkes was the author of the War- 
wick Comniittee Report, he moved for a committee of inquiry into 
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the authorship. The evidence which he had prepared to lay before 
this Committee, as stated by himself, appears to be simply this— 
that Mr. Parkgs had procured four copies of the Report to be made 
for his use by a law-stationer. No one seconded Mr. Haicoms’s 
motion; and, after a few words from the Speaker, explanatory of 
the folly of the course that gentleman was taking, the matter 
dropped in the House. It appears, however, from a subsequent 
correspondence in the Times, that Mr. Parnes, having regularly 
procured an office copy of the Report, by paying the customary 
fees, went to the law-stationer’s, with his two co-agents, and or- 
dered four copies of it to be sent to the country; that Mr. Hat- 
cog, calling at the stationer’s, to inquire about these copies, was 
mistaken for a clerk in Mr. Parxss’s service, and therefore was 
permitted to see the account; hence his display in the House of 
Commons, and the exposure of his silly interference. Truly the 
electors of Dover have got an admirable substitute for Mr. Pou- 
LETT THOMSON, in the person of their present Member! 

There are some people who can never let well alone: Lord 
PLunketr seems to be one of those who, by meddling, make bad 
worse. He authorized Mr. Lirrieron to give an explanation of 
the circumstances which led him to accept the Deanery of Down 
for his son THomas. Accordingly, on Monday, poor Mr. Lirrie- 
TON did his best for the Irish Chancellor. He told the House, 
that Lord PLunxerr was not aware of the contents of the Report 
of the Irish Ecciesiastical Commission, although ‘he sanctioned 
it. with his signature; and therefore was not aware that the 
union of parishes ia the Deanery of Down was to be dissolved. 
Indeed, he objected to sign the Report, on account of his ignorance 
of what was in it; but did sign it, because he was told that his 
sanction was of great importance. 

That, after this warning, he should have signed the Report 
Without examining it, is an extraordinary abuse of official au- 
thority, in a man at the head of the law. Mr. Lirrieron said 
that Lord PLunxerr had read the Report; but then, how hap- 
peried it that he did not know what it contained? As the Chronicle 
remarked some months ago, we scarcely hear of Lord PLunxetr 
except in reference to some paltry money transaction; and this 
last is as paltry as any preceding one. It was mentioned by Mr. 
RutHVEN, and not contradicted, that sinve the accession of Mr. 
Piunkerr to the Deanery, the sum of 1498/2. a year had been 
added to its revenues, which ought to have been otherwise appro- 

The bill for remodelling the Exchequer has passed the House of 
Commons,—after an effort on the part of Ministers to allow Lord 
AvCKLAND to retain the Treasurership of Greenwich Hospital, an 
office held during the pleasure of the Crown, together with the 
new office of Comptroller of the Exchequer, which he is to hold 
during good behaviour. This, it was‘admitted, is in direct viola- 
tion of a principle laid down in one of the clauses of the bill; but 
Sir James GrawAm argued, that the case of Lord AuCKLAND was 
a very peculiar one, inasmuch:as his Lordship had recently given 
up two pensions amounting to 700/..a year, The mode of reason- 
ing adopted by Sir James was this. The Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer ought to be as independent of the Crown as a subject can 
be, because it is his duty to check the expenditure of the Execu- 
tive; Lord AucKLAND is to be the man to perform this most im 
portant-duty; but Lord AucKLanp ought not to be independent 
of the Crown—why not? because he has hitherto been pocketing 
7v0/. a year in sinecure pensions, though now, having secured a pre- 
vision for life, and foreseeing that it will be difficult to retain these 
pensions much longer, in the awakened state of the public mind, 
he. has relinquished them ; therefore, Lord AucKLAND should be al- 
lowed to hold the Treasurership of Greenwich Hospital ; although 
all future Comptrollers shall be excluded from any such privilege. 
This argument, though satisfactory to Lord BroveHam and Sir 
JAmeEs GRAHAM, failed to convince the House of Commons; and 
the consequence was, that Sir James gave up the clause, and 
Greenwich Hospital must have a new Treasurer. 

Both Houses adjourned on Wednesday, till Monday fortnight, 
the 14th of April. The recess will be longer than usual; but 
Ministers. think that they are justified in taking a long holyday, 
because the busiuess of the nation is in an unusually forward 
state. The business of the nation is here put for the Ministerial 
business, “which is-in a forward state, because a great deal of 
money-has.been voted: away. The Navy, Army, and Ordnance 


. Estimates,:and:the Mutiny Bill, have passed the House of Com- 
<mons,; and: the; Malt-tax; and Sugar-duties are safe for another 


year.:;; But.what has: been done in regard to the great measures of 


Reform, on the. credit of ‘which ‘the Whig Ministers have been 
existing?) Have’ the Poor-laws been amended? the Municipal 


and Ecclesiastical systems remodelled? any of the English or Scot- 


tish Dissenters’ grievances -been redressed? have Tithes ,in Eng- 
‘land or Irelatid been commuted? has the China trade, beex.yegu-) 
eéttlement. ‘ 


lated? has the House-tax been repealed? No; the: 
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of all these important questions has been put off to a more con- 
venient season. Yet it might have been well for our Representa- 
tives to have had the opportunity of examining the plans of Mi- 
nisters during the recess. In this session, public business has 
been little hindered by the harangues of long-winded Irishmen. 
Had the Government been prepared, the House was ready and 
anxious to listen to its organs. By and by, it will be found that 
the session is too short for the performance of what Ministers have 
romised,—for, notwithstanding the immense mass of work be- 
ore them, they still give out that they mean to make the session 
a short one. Let us hope it will not be made an excuse for legis- 
lating in a hurry onthe more important subjects which yet re- 
main to be dealt with, that it is necessary to do something, though 
there is no longer time to do it well. 

It will be said, perhaps, that if the more extensive Reforms 
have not been brought forward, still something has been done in 
the way of purifying the Corrupt Boroughs; and that a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to amend the Law of Libel. In regard 
to the Corrupt Boroughs, the Ministers can take no credit: they 
have rather thrown cold water on the efforts of the Election-puri- 
fying Committees than encouraged them ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that all the bills which have passed the Commons will be 
thrown out by the Lords, with the concurrence of Government,— 
excepting, indeed, the solitary one for Stafford. As respects the 
amendment of the Libel Law, it is quite uncertain whether 
Ministers will make good any claim to the gratitude of the 
country for their proceedings in that matter. Their avowed fond- 
ness for ex officio and criminal informations, does not justify much 
sanguine anticipation. We really cannot recollect that Ministers 
have as yet accomplished any thing during the session, for which 
they can claim the thanks of the nation. It Will gratify us to be 
avie to tell a different story, when, at the close of the Parlia- 


mentary year, we have to sum up the number and value of their 
achievements. 








The Associations Suppression Bill passed the French Chamber 
of Deputies on Tuesday, by a majority of 246 to 154. No amend- 
ment of any consequence was made in it; and no limit is 
fixed to its duration. It is to become part of the French 
constitution; if a country can be said to possess a constitution, 
where a deadly despotism is maintained by the ruling powers. 
Several members of the Société des Droits de Homme, who 
expected to become the first victims of the new law, have left the 
country. The state of France under the Doctrinaires, the sub- 
servient instruments of the King in the oppression of his people, 
is eloquently described in the following extract from the letter of 


a correspondent, written, it will be seen, before the bill had 
passed. 


*¢ The law against Associutions moves on, making havoc as it goes among all 
the guarantees of public freedom. Here is a Ministry loudly proclaiming, that 
if twenty citizens are allowed to meet together, it cannot answer for its own 
existence! Truly, this is a miserable plight for le grande nation. Buastinadced 
in the street by the Police—laughed at to side-splitting by its Representatives, 
when the tale is told them of the assassinations of the people—the Jury really 
suppressed—and the newspapers of the Holy Alliance avowing that Lous 
Puitie has purified himself in the quarantine of despotism—here are the 
results of the glorious three days! here is the exhibition of the popular sove- 
reignty ! 

*¢ Will it last ?—Why should it not? What does popular opinion, what do 
the people count on, in that wretched work of monopoly which they call their 
Charter ?- What right has that Charter recognized? The right of a two-hun- 
dredth part of the nation. 

** In England, at all events, there are, there always have been, some local 
and popular influences. In France there are none: France presents the very 
beau ideal of Walpolian policy. There are about one hundred places in every 
arrondissement : every one of them, to the last and least, is in the gift of the 
Government; and is given through the Ministerial Deputy. Do you wonder 
at the servility of the Centres? or at the majorities which the Cabinet reckons 
in the Chambers? If you do, how blind you must be ! 

** But why do the people bear it?—The people, alas! what can the peopie 
do? They cannot vote; they dare not even assemble; they must pay the taxes 
—that is their privilege, their citizenship ; but beyond that—they are nothing. 

** Cannot they write? cannot they establish newspapers ? O yes! if they can 
place 200,000 francs in hard money in the hands of the Government, which is 
necessary as a preliminary measure: O yes! if they can submit to have their pro- 
perty seized day after day—without judge or jury—without any means of resis- 
tance, in hope of restitution ! 

** Why do not the different parts of France communicate with one another, 
and get rid of the yoke of ignominy aot not! You cannot stir a step with- 
out a pensport you must tell the Police where you are going, and what you are 
doing. now you not, there is a tutelary Government, to prevent your med- 
dling with public affairs ? 

s¢ And what have you to do with public affairs? What, indeed! Is not the 
Government comibly appointed to watch them? You would meddle—St. 
Pelagie is too good for you! There is a barren rock called St. Michel in the 
midst of the ocean—go and meditate on reforms there. 

‘* Seriously—I have lived among despots and slaves, but have seldom seen the 
insolence of the one or the humiliation of the other more strikingly exhibited 
than here among the dominant few and the subjugeted many.” 


Our correspondent takes a desponding view of the state 
of public feeling in France; yet we cannot believe that the people 
of that country will Jong submit to the odious tyranny under 
which they seem destined to groan for a time.. In the mean while, 
Wwe may repeat our last week’s exhortation, that while we hold the 
conduct of the French Government in abhorrence, we should let 


slip no opportunity of cementing the closest alliance between the 
English and French People. 


The cruelties practised in the hour of victory by the Queen's 
troops upon the insurgents in the North of Spain, have been to 
some extent retaliated by a body of Carlists, who entered Vittoria 
on the 15th instant, and put to death 196 prisoners, in cold blood, 








The combatants on both sides appéar to be little better than fero- 
cious brigands. The affair is not of much importance ina mili.ary 
point of view; though the Carlist Commander, who rejoices ia the 
appellation of THomas ZUMALACARREGUY, in his despatch to the 
supreme “Junta” of his party, magoifies it into a most glorious 
achievement. 

The only news of importance from Madrid relates to a decree 
which has been issued by the Queen; whose necessities compel 
her to become a church reformer. The leading provisions of this 
decree are thus stated in a letter of the Times correspondent at 
Madrid. 

‘‘ The first article pronounces the instant suspension of the provision for all 
prebends, canonries, and ecclesiastical benefices, which are not immediately con- 
nected with the cure of souls. The second directs that the revenues of those 
which thus become vacant are to be exclusively applied in terms of the Papal 
bulls on the subject to the extinction of the public debt. And the third, by way 
of a salve for the sores of the clergy, reserves the power of disposing of individual 
benefices for the purpose of rewarding such eminent services as may be rendered 
either to thé Church or the State. There can be no doubt that this decree is 
intended to facilitate the negotiation of some future loan.” 


The Belgians have been in a state of considerable alarm, in 
consequence of some warlike movements of the Dutch troops on 
their frontiers. It is supposed, that in consequence of the disso- 
lution of the Anglo-French alliance,—for that it is dissolved, 
seems to be generally assumed on the Continent,—the Dutch 
King imagines that there will not be much risk in making an 
attack upon his revolted provinces. From a conversation which 
took place a few days ago in the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, it 
seems that the Dutch army on the frontiers had been reinforced to 
the extent of 10,000 men; but Leoroxip’s War Minister assured 
the Chamber, that the troops at his disposal were amply sufficient 
to repel any invasion that might be attempted. 

Leopo.tn’s son and heir has been dangerously ill, but is now 
recovering. 

The Prince of ORANGE has returned from St. Petersburg. If we 
are to credit the private correspondence of the Times, he is still sus- 
pected of having made away with his wife's jewels, notwithstand- 
ing the man named Potart has confessed that he was the thief, 
It is said that PoLari, who might have escaped by taking advan- 
tage of a technical blunder in the proceedings against him, ap- 
peared eager to be convicted; and now it is supposed he will be 
pardoned. 


The Sultan has replied to Lord Ponsonsy’s interrogations 
respecting his famous treaty with Russia, in the most firm and 
haughty tone. He has made up his mind to keep his engage- 
ments with the Czar, in spite of the hatred which his subjects 
bear to the Russian alliance. The Times correspondent at the 
Porte says— 

«¢ The Russian fleet, with 25,000 men on board, is waiting at Sebastapol for 
sailing orders: considerable bodies of troops are advancing in the direction 
the Danube; and by a late ukase, the 60,000 men raised in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia have, though Turkish subjects, been incorporated in the Russian army.” 

Excepting Lord PALMERSTON, no one, we imagine, places any 
confidence in the pacific professions of Russia. These warlike 
preparations give the lie to all such palaver. 


The Opposition party in the Parliament of Lower Canada is 
likely to give the Government some trouble. A call of the House 
was made on the 15th of last month, when seventy resolutions 
were proposed, strongly condemnatory of the proceedings of Lord 
Av.imer, the Governor, and of the despatches of Mr. STantey. 
The extracts from those despatches, which had been laid before 
the House, are termed “ insulting and inconsiderate, to such a 
degree that no legally-constituted body, although its functions 
were infinitely subordinate to those of legislation, could or ought 
to tolerate them.” Subsequently, nine articles of impeachment 
against Lord AvLMeER were added to the above seventy; anda 
vote to moderate their fervour was negatived, by 52 to 19. When 
the last accounts left Quebec, twenty-three of the resolutions had 
been adopted, in a Committee of the whole. 

Mr. Macxenzikg, who has been twice expelled the Assembly of 
Upper Canada, attempted nevertheless to take his seat in the 
House on the 10th of February. He was ordered out in custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms; but again returned, and was again re- 
moved. He repeated the attempt a third time, and was taken 
into custody; but discharged, after an admonition from the 
Speaker, which he earnestly protested against. 


Resolutions against the removal of the deposits from the United 
States Bank have passed the Senate at Washington, with only 
one dissentient voice. But still the old President remains un- 
shaken. 








Webates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. ApMission oF DissENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. Sprine Rice called the attention of the House of Commons on 
Monday, at its morning sitting, to a petition prevented by him on Fri- 
day, signed by sixty-three resident members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, for the removal of the religious tests which preclude the Dis- 
senters from taking degrees in that institution. The petitionis similar 
to that which formed the subject of discussion in the House of ™ corg 
on Friday. After adverting to the gratifying circumstance ~7 ., many 
pious and learned men having volunteered the cone”..io) of those 
claims, which were the subject of so much agitatie- _, ; 


: : : vil at the present time, 
and paying high compliments to the charact~ | of Professors Sedgwick, 
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Babbage, Lee, Airy, and Farish, Mr. Rice proceeded to give an ac- | 


count of the mode in which the tests complained of were imposed upon 
the candidates for degrees. He contended that the Newmarket letter 
of James the First, the authority quoted for the practice by the Uni- 
versity, really was no sufficient authority, and that it ought no longer to 
be deemed such. After the Test and Corporation Acts had been re- 
pealed by the Legislature, it was preposterous to continue distinctions 
of the same kind in the Universities. He remarked on the gross ab- 


surdity of allowing a Dissenter to remain in the University and be | 


educated there, and yet to prevent his taking his degrees when he was 
about to leave it, on the ground, that it would encourage the growth of 
schism in the institution. Dissenters were admitted into the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and no injury resulted from their admission ; although 
Ireland was a country torn by religious discord. 
evidence to prove the right of the Legislature to interfere with the in- 
ternal constitution of the Universities. Inthe reign of Elizaveth, an 
act had been passed with reference to the corn rents—a statute which 
affected even the appropriation of the revenues of the institution. In 
1771, a grace was rejected by the Caput which went to release Bache- 
lors of Arts from signing the Thirty-nine Articles, expressly on the 
ground that it was a subject for the grave and deliberate consideration 
of the supreme Legislature. The privilege claimed by the Dissenters 
was only that which by the old constitution of the University they were 
entitled to. It was excessively impolitie on the part-of the Church to 
drive Dissenters to form separate and hostile institutions of their own. 
That such would be formed, there could be no doubt ; and they would 
thus become more and more estranged from the Established Church. 
He concluded by expressing his wishes that the Dissenters should pay 
regard to the friendly dispositions of the Cambridge petitioners, and re- 
member their exertions in the cause of liberality when an outcry was 
got up against the Established Church. 

Mr. Goutsurn admitted in the fullest manner, the very high re- 
spectability of the petitioners in every point of view. But there were 
others, of equal eminence for learning and piety, who refused to concur 
with them. It should he remembered, that out of seventeen Heads of 
Colleges, only two had signed the petition; out of twenty-five Pro- 
fessors, only nine; out of seventy-four Tutors, only eleven; out of one 
hundred and sixteen, only twenty-two had signed it in all, from these 
classes. He was also happy to see, that the gentlemen who had come 
forward on this occasion by no means went the length of advocating 
the concession of what are called the claims of the Dissenters. Mr. 
Goulburn contended, that with respect to the claim really made by the 
Dissenters, for admission to the honours and emoluments, the degrees, 
fellowships, scholarships, &c., it was quite opposed to the constitution 
of the University, and could not be granted. Jt was therefore needless 
to discuss the general principle. The Universities were instituted for 
the education of members of the Established Church, and for those 
who came to them in the doctrines of that Church—not for the educa- 
tion of Dissenters. It was unfair to charge upon the Universities the 
practical grievances which the Dissenters endured from the want of the 
certificate required by medical and legal societies. These societies, 
not the Universities, were answerable for those regulations.. ‘Lhe 
whole character of the Universities would be changed by the admission 
of Dissenters to degrees in the Senate House. Instead of being an in- 
stitution for the education of Churchmen, it would become one for the 
general education of the country; and if this were conceded, he should 
like to know how they were to proceed with religious education in the 
Universities? What system of education would be adopted for an in- 
stitution into which Jews or Unitarians, as well as members of the 
Church of England, were admitted? Mr. Rice should recollect the 
disputations and difficulties which had arisen in the Irish schools, from 
the dislike of reading even the same translation of the Bible. With 
regard to James the First’s letter, he did not think it necessary to go 
so far back to find precedents for a practice which had continued for 
two centuries and a half. He hoped that greater weight would not be 
given to the petition than it deserved, ona comparison being made of 
the numbers of those who had and who had not signed it. 

After a few words from Mr. PryMe, the debate was adjourned. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Pryme again addressed the House. He said that 
the concession prayed for by the petitioners would not in the least 
degree interfere with the course of academical instruction and discipline 
in the University. - 

When acandidate for honours came up to receive his degree, he was not 
asked whether he had attended the chapel, or performed other requisites. That 
was left entirely to the College to which he belonged; and it was their duty to 
attend to the regular performance of them, and give him his testimonials, 
which were never questioned by the University. The Colleges had it in their 
power to grant dispensations from attendance at chapel and at the sacrament, if 
it was contrary to the conscience of any individual. And this has been the case 
in Trinity College, Dublin, for a long period of time; where from national li- 
berality, they had admitted Roman Catholics and Dissenters to degrees ever 
since the year 1693; and he was informed they were not required either to 
reside in the college or to attend the chapels. 

It had been remarked that the right to take theological degrees had 
not been prayedfor. The Dissenters would have stultified themselves 
by petitioning for leave to become Doctors of Divinity; for in the 
course of their examination, one of the exercises to be performed is 
the delivery of a Latin sermon in St. Mary’s Church. He gave his 
hearty support to the petition; but reserved what he had to say on the 
general principle involved in it for a future occasion. 

Mr. Consett was much surprised see a Minister of the Crown trying 
to get the House to consent to that, for attempting which, James the 
Second had lost bis Crown. He read an extract from Hume’s History 
of Eugland, in which the mandate of that Monarch to the University 
of Cambridge to admit Father Francis, the- Benedictine Monk, to the 
degree of Master of Arts, and the refusal of the University to obey, 
are recorded. Next came the resistance, trial, and acquittal of the 
Bi-hops, and the consequent dethronement of the King. Yet Mr. Rice 
had brought forward a proposition, similar to that which produced such 
consequences to King James on the authority of a Dr. John Jebb; 
who was described in the French Dictionnaire des Grandes Hommes, as 


. aclever man, but an inflammatory politician, going in every attack upon 


royalty and the established institutions of the i rened f Mr. Cobbett 
thought this a just character of Dr. Jebb; and hoped he should never 


There was abundant | 





see his books laid upon the table of the House again. He could tot 
imagine how the Church Establishment was to be upheld if the ptajer 
of the Cambridge petition were acceded to. It would have been mttch 
more candid in Mr. Rice todeclare that the Church must give way, that 
the Establishment could not last. He had much rather that Ministérs 
had at once declared their intentions with respect to the Dissemtérs 
claims, than have degraded themselves and deluded the House inthe 
manner they had done. The real question was, whether the Chuich 
Establishment should be upheld, or be demolished. 

Mr. Bares could take upon himself to say, that there was not the 
smallest wish on the part of the Dissenters to interfere with the ineti- 
tutions devoted to the established religion of the country. No possible 
injury could be done to the Church by admitting Dissenters to take 
degrees in the Universities. 

Mr. Lennarv supported the petition. Nothing could be mére 
absurd than that men who were admitted into the House of Commons, 
and might become Privy Councillors and Ministers of State, should not 
be eligible to become Bachelors and Masters of Arts. 

Mr. Witks, on behalf of the Dissenters, expressed his gratitude te 
the petitioners, and to the Members of the Government, for the liberal 
sentiments they*had expressed. What the Dissenters asked for was, im 
the words of Locke, “ Liberty, absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty.” 

Mr. STANLEY, as a member of the Government, anxious to support 
the best interests of the Established Church and of religion, would 
express his most entire, unequivocal, and unhesitating concurrence im 
the prayer of the petition. It had been objected that it did not go fax 
enough; but, in his mind, one of its greatest recommendations was ‘its 
moderation. The refusal to admit Dissenters to take degrees, was am 
absolute grievance. No reason could be shown for the continuance of 
the restriction; why, then, should it not be abolished ? The Dissenter 
was compelled to serve a longer apprenticeship by two years to the 
law because he was refused a degree, and this refusal was the conse- 
quence of his objecting to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. He thought 
it extremely wrong to require, as was done at Oxford, the signature of 
young men of sixteen or seventeen to the Articles of the Church. In 
other respects, the discipline of the College wanted alteration. The 
compulsory attendance at Chapel, morning and evening, was excessively 
improper. They were called every evening from their wine, to attend 
divine service, and then went back to their wine again. Mr. Stanley 
concluded by saying, that this subject was new to the House; and ‘he 
was not prepared to say what relaxation ought to be made. He hoped, 
therefore, that Colonel Williams, who had a motion on the subject for 
that evening, would postpone it, in order that the House might ‘be 
better prepared to discuss the question. 


Colonel Wittr1aMs agreed to postpone his motion, in consequence of 
the tone in which the subject had been taken up by Government; and 
the debate was again adjourned. 


On Wednesday forenoon, it was resumed. Colonel WILLIAMS said, 
that as the petition from Cambridge was the result of certain corre- 
spondence between himself and some members of the University, he 
was anxious to speak on the subject; but that, as he had determined to 
postpone his motion to the 17th of April, he should reserve what he 
had to say till that day. : - 

Sir R. H. Inctts then addressed the House at length in opposition 
to the prayer of the petition ; though he disapproved of those long dis- 
cussions on the mere question of laying a petition on the table. This 
was truly the fumum ex fulgore—the parturiunt montes. He should how- 
ever make the petition a peg on which to hang his observations. There 
was a great fallacy in the term ‘ National Establishments” as applied 
to the Universities. 

What was meant by it? Was the term made use of in the same sense as the 
National Debt ? Was it intended to be said that the Universities were endowed 
by the nation for the national good? (Cries of “ Yes.”) What! was it the 
mere donation of 40/. a year to the Regius Professors of each of the*Universities 
which was granted annually out of the Estimates, that constituted the only 
ground upon which the Dissenters set up their claim ? and was it ever intended 
this donation should authorize the Dissenters to demand admission ? If, indeed, 
it were so, the Catholic College of Maynooth was more a national establishment 
than either of the two Universities. He stated the various amounts ree | 
given to the Colleges of Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, &c. | Oxford, he sai 
only received 2002. per annum; which was only a tenth part of what was given 
to the Colleges in Scotland, and one-seventh of what was granted to the 
establishment at Belfast. Whatever other donations were made by the Crown to 
Oxford and Cambridge, they were made, not in the character of donations, but 
were payments of right. 

The Dissenters alleged that the Universities possessed a monopoly 
of education: but it had been well stated, in an able article in the 
Standard, that they enjoyed only a monopoly of character. 

To this he perfectly agreed; and was willing that. if the institutions at 
Hoxton, Mill Hill, &c. should acquire a character as ~— as that which, by 
long labour, the two Universities had acquired, the degrees they bestowed 
should be equipollent with those bestowed at Oxford and Cambridge ; but he 
would never agree to their passing their own coin under the impress of the 
Universities. When it had been rendered of the same value, then it might pass 
current. 

It was a gross but common error, to suppose that the Colleges were 
fonded in Catholic times, by persons of the same religious opinions as 
Mr. O’Counell. It was true, that twelve of the Colleges at Oxford 
had been founded before the Reformation, and six only since. 

Of the 5274 names in the books of all the Colleges of Oxford, there were 
3045 belonging to Colleges founded before the Reformation, and 2229 to those 
founded after the Reformation. He would next take the Fellowships; and he 
found that there were 287 founded by Roman Catholics, and but 30 by Pro- 
testants before the Reformation; while there were 261 founded solely " Pro- 
testants after the Reformation. Even of those which were founded in Roman 
Catholic times, not one of them was founded by individuals who held the particular 
doctrines that now governed the Church of Rome ; and therefore those persons 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries might be fairly supposed to have leaned 
towards the principles of the Reformers of the Church. There was nd evi- 
dence that these individuals would not have adopted the principles of the Refor- 
mation if they had lived. ; 

Not one-fourth of the property of Cambridge University belonged to 
it in right of Catholic benefactions. Of St. John’s College, nine- 
tenths were Protestant; of Clare Hall, two-thirds ; of Magdalen, nine- 
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teen-twentieths. He contended, that because the Legislature had once 
interfered, it did not follow that they should interfere with the appro- 
priation of the property of the Universities again, when no single in- 
stance of the abuse of that property had been made out. It was no ques- 
tion with him who had founded the Colleges; the present possession 
was held by law, and had been recognized as valid for six hundred years. 
It would be impossible to conduct the religious education of students in 
the Universities, if Dissenters were admitted as members of them. 

Mr. O’Conne.t expressed his admiration of Sir Robert Inglis’s 
eandour and courtesy on all occasions, but his praise must stop there. 

He could not admire his opinions, though so candidly and courteously ex- 
pressed ; for he thought his theology was not sound, his politics still more un- 
sound, and his exclusiveness of principle (he would not be so discourteous as to 
call it bigotry) was the worst of all. Sir Robert Inglis had evinced, however, 
an exclusiveness which Mr. O'Connell should have thought was only to have 
been found secreted in the unused cells of Salamanca, or rather to have existed 
only in the days of the Inquisition; neither was that exclusiveness to be recom- 
mended at this day, though its praise had found an advocate in the person of 
Sir Robert. (‘* Hear!” and a laugh.) It was bad in Salamanca, it was bad 
here, and would be bad anywhere. 

He contended that the property of the Universities was public pro- 
perty. It had been transferred as such by the Legisleture, from Catho- 
lics to Protestants, for public purposes. It appeared that before the 
Reformation, there were fourteen Colleges founded at Cambridge, and 
only three since; at Oxford, twelve before the Reformation, and six 
since. This, however, was a question of principle not of quantity. 

Sir Robert Inglis, in discussing the question of quantity, had introduced his 
theological opinions, and had undertaken to prove that the Wykehams and other 
founders of Colleges were not the Roman Catholics of those days. His only 
= (if proof it could be called) was mere assertion, and not fact. He would, 
10wever, meet him upon the point, first remarking that the Protestants of this 
country had placed themselves in this dilemma,—namely, that while they con- 
tended for the right of deciding for themselves, the moment any other professor 
of the Christian faith assumed to himself the same right, they turned round upon 
him and called him Dissenter, or some such nickname. He would now ask Sir 
Robert Inglis, if he was aware that Bishop Wykeham celebrated mass, not 
merely every week, but upon every day in the week, in his own cathedral at 
Winchester ? Would he deny, that in that celebration had been used the invo- 

cation of the saints; or would it be contradicted that Wykeham believed in the 
doctrine of purgatory? If so (and it was indisputable), he was quite wiiling to 
make Sir Robert a present of the sort of a Protestant that this Bishop was. 

Mr. O’Connell then went on to contend for the right of the Legisla- 
ture to restore the property of the Universities to the Catholics, if it 
saw fit. He mentioned, that during the existence of the penal laws 
against the Catholics, they frequently endowed seminaries of education 
abroad ; and that if property of this kind had been restored in 1814 or 
1815, he should be entitled to thirty-five foundations in the University 
of Paris—equal in value to 10002. a year. The property which the 
Irish Catholics lost in the French Revolution was fully equal to the 
support of Maynooth. He referred to the practice of Dublin Univer- 
sity, in proof of the advantage of admitting Dissenters. He thought 
that the petition from Cambridge was a disgrace to that University. It 
was pitiful to see so few signatures of the leading men there appended 
to it 

Alas! for those that had not signed it. What was the course at the present 
day ? Salamanca had neverany thing equal to this. He cried shame upon those 
who had withheld their signatures. It would seem that they were willing to 
take the money from the children of Dissenters us long as it could be got from 
them, and then to send them into the world with an ear-mark, as it were, upon 
them, of degradation amongst their fellow-countrymen. In the name of the 
great principles of freedom of conscience, why had these learned Heads of the 
University refused their names to this petition? By doing so, they had; much 
degraded themselves. 

Mr. Suaw was decidedly favourable to the principle of the petition. 
He wished that the practice of the Dublin College prevailed at Oxford 
and Cambridge. But it was right to consider the difference in the dis- 
cipline of the English and the Irish Colleges. In the latter, the stu- 
dents did not reside together, but under the roofs of their parents and 
guardians; so that there was no room for the collision of different re- 
ligious opinions. 

Lord PALMERSTON denied that any danger could arise to the Church 
from acceding to the prayer of the petitioners ; whose talents and learn- 
ing he highly eulogized. He ridiculed the idea of excluding a man 
from scientific honours on account of his peculiar religious opinions. 
Jt was impossible to argue seriously on so absurd a principle. 

Sir Rozerr Peet fully admitted the right of the Dissenters to be 
relieved from all civil disabilities—that they had a right to appeal to the 
supreme authority in the State against the regulations of the Inns of 
Court, or the College of Physicians. But the exclusion of Dissenters 
from the Universities involved no civil rights; and their claim to be 
admitted to them was the most extraordinary he had ever heard. Much 
had been said of the authority by which the religious tests were im- 
posed upon candidates for degrees; and James the First had been ridi- 
culed as a writer upon demonology. But Elizabeth, whose wisdom 
had been so much lauded, was also a writer on demonology; and Sir 
Robert read a short statute, passed in that Queen’s reign, which en- 
acted that witches and sorcerers should be imprisoned and set in the 
pillory. Lord Bacon, too, had said that it was currently reported that 
witches fed upon men’s flesh. 

This was the enlightened Lord Bacon ; who proceeded further to say, ‘ If this 
be so the reason is this, that from men’s flesh ascended high and exciting va- 
pours, which stirred the imagination ; and as it is well known that the felicity 
of witches consists in imagination, a omny reason was afforded why they 
preferred men’s flesh.” (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

[ This extract from Sir Robert Peel’s speech is taken from the Times ; 
but that journal supplies, in a note, the following passage from Bacon 
as he really wrote it. 

‘¢ Tt is said that witches do greedily eat man’s flesh; which, if it be true, 
besides a devilish appetite in them, it is likely to proceeil for that man’s flesh 
may send up high and pleasing vapours, which may stir the imagination: aud 
witches’ felicity is chiefly in imagination, gs hath been said.” } 

Sir Robert went on to argue that these demands of the Dissenters 
were merely preliminary. ‘They never would be satisfied with the bar- 
ren honour of forming u part of the governing body, without tasting the 
pecuniary emoluments. 

By admitting them to the governing body, a small minority would be created ; 








and it was well known what even a small minority could effect, particularly 
when in pursuit of objects of ambition. It was a great fallacy to say that, be. 
cause Dissenters were admitted now to the benefits of an University education 
without any injurious effects to the constitution, the same result would follow a 
further extension of their privileges. At present, the Dissenters could be ex- 
cluded at any time from the privileges they even now enjoyed ; but would the 
same power remain after the admission into the governing body of persons pos- 
sessing interests adverse to those of the University ? 

Sir Robert concluded’ by saying, that in his conscience he believed, 
that the concession prayed by the petition would lead to the destruction 
of the main link which united the Church of England with the State. 

The Speaker then left the chair; and the debate is adjourned till 
after the Easter recess, 


2. Corrupt Borovcus. 

Starrorp DisrRaANcHIsEMENT Brit. This bill was read a third 
time, and passed,on Monday. It was read a first time in the House of 
Peers on Tuesday, on the motion of Lord ELLENbornovGn; and a 
copy of the evidence given before the Committee of the Commons was 
sent for and received. 

Hertrorp Borovucn Brix. Several amendments were agreed to in 
Committee ; and the report was ordered to be received on Wednesday. 
The report was brought up on Wednesday; and the bill is to be 
read a third time on the 16th of April. 

Rerorr on tHE Warwick Boroven Birt. Mr. Hatcoms on 
Wednesday, amidst groans and interruption, moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the authorship of the Report of the Committee on this bill: 
he had no doubt, from inquiries he had made that it was the production 
of Mr. Joseph Parkes. A law-stationer, to whom he had applied for 
information, had told him that he had made four copies of the Report 
for Mr. Parkes. The Speaker here informed Mr. Haleomb, that it 
was unnecessary that a report should be actually and technically drawn 
up by a member of the Committee, as the House was assured of its 
correctness on the responsibility of those who concurred init. Sir 
Ronatp FrErcuson rose to reply to Mr. Haleomb; but there were 
several cries of ‘* No, no/” and he resumed his seat. No one seconded 
Mr. Halcomb’s motion, and of course it was not put. 

3. Brisery at ELEctions. 

There was a desultory discussion on Lord Joun RussEtu’s bill, in 
Committee, on Monday. It referred principally to the mode of 
choosing the Committee, who are to decide on the truth or falsehood 
of the allegations of bribery brought before it. The bill provides that out 
of thirty-three Members chosen by the House, the Speaker should select 
eleven. Mr. PryME moved tbat the reduction should be effected in 
the same manner as lists of special juries are reduced, by the parties 
striking off names alternately. This motion was rejected, by 43 to 34. 
It was then proposed by Mr. Acuionsy, to strike out that part of the 
bill which provides that nominees should be appointed for each party. 
This was also rejected, by 35 to 19. The further consideration of the 
clauses was then postponed till Wednesday. On that day, the remain- 
ing clauses were agreed to, and the report was received. 

4. Tur MippiEsex SEssions. 

A bill was introduced into the House of Peers, on Wednesday, by 
Lord Brovcuam, for improving the administration of the criminal law 
inthe Metropolis. The whole Metropolis, including Lambeth, South- 
wark, and parts of Kent and Essex, the population of which is about 
1,700,000 souls, is to be placed under one criminal jurisdiction, the Old 
Bailey. The Magistrates of Middlesex, at Clerkenwell, are to try 
those prisoners only whose crimes are not punishable with more than 
seven years’ transportation; and the persons arraigned for any offence 
before the Magistrates may be removed by certiorari to the Old Bailey. 
The Sessions at the Old Bailey are to be held once a month, instead of 
eight times a year; but the Home Winter Circuit will become unne- 
cessary under the new arrangement, and will be discontinued. There 
will be separate Grand Juries for the Middlesex Magistrates, and for 
the Old Bailey Court, whose separate jurisdiction will be complete 
within itself. One principal reason assigned by Lord Brougham for 
this change was, the unfitness of the Magistrates, unassisted by profes- 
sional men, for the discharge of the very important duties which now 
devolved upon them. ‘The bill was read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. Tur New Excuequer. 

On Tuesday, Sir James GRAHAM moved that the report on the bill 
for regulating the Exchequer should be considered. ‘Two alterations 
had been made in the bill. The first was to the effect that certain of- 
fices might be abolished or regulated at the will of Parliament at a fu- 
ture time, without its being understood that the holders of those ofiices 
enjoyed any vested rights in them. The other clause related to the ap- 
pointment of Lord Auckland. This clause asserted that no person 
could hold the office of Comptroller- General together with any other 
office helc during the pleasure of the Crown, and then went on to recite 
the reasons why in the case of Lord Auckland an exception should be 
made. Lord Auckland had given up two pensions, one of 4002, an- 
other of 3001, to take this oflice. His appointment was more econo- 
mical than any other which could be made. 

Mr. GouLsurn objected to laying down a good principle in an act of 
Parliament, and then immediately violating it. .The precedent thus 
created would certainly be followed. What was there to prevent a fu- 
ture Minister from following the example thus set him? He would 
not agree to the clause. Mr. Ruruven, Mr. Hernies, Mr. Tenny- 
son, and Colonel Evans, also opposed the clause. 

Lord Joun Russe. said, that although Lord Auckland’s office (the 
Treasurership of Greenwich Hospital) was nominally held at the plea- 
sure of the Crown, it was not the practice to remove the holder except 
for bad behaviour. 

Sir James Grauaw, finding the clause only moderately approved of, 
would not press that part of it which regarded Lord Auckland. The 
other clauses were agreed to; and on Wednesday the bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 


6. Onpnance Estimates. 


The report was brought up on Monday; Major BeaucLerx moved 
an abatement in the sums proposed to be laid out-on Colonial fortresses, 
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namely, on Kingston, 10,0002. ; Mauritius, 8000/.; and Nova Scotia, 
10,0001. This was supported by Mr. Hurt, Mr. Conserr, Colonel 
Evans, Mr. Actionsy, and Mr. Cartes Butter; who in reply to 
an observation by Mr. Tennyson, that if the Colonies were to be 
retained, it was necessary to complete the fortifications—said, that 
Colonies which did not defray their own expenses were of no use to the 
Mother Country. Colonel Manrriry, Mr. Srancey, Mr. Briscoe, 
Mr. G. F. Youne, and Lord Joun Russe.., opposed Major Beau. 
clerk’s motion; and it was negatived by 76 to 22. The report was 
then brought up, and agreed to. 
7. Tur DEANERY or Down; Lorp PLUNKETT’s DEFENCE. 

On Monday, Mr. Lirri.eton presented a memorial from the Reve- 
rend Thomas Plunkett, Dean of Down. He explained the circum- 
stances attending the bestowal of the Deanery on the son of the Irish 
Chancellor. As soon as the vacancy occurred, Earl Grey, of his own 
accord, wrote to offer it to Lord Plunkett for his son. ‘There was no 
solicitation, no knowledge of his intention on the part of Lord Plunkett; 
who was as much surprised as gratified by the act of Lord Grey. If it 
were asked why Lord Plunkett bad accepted the offer, which was at 
direct variance with the recommendation of his own report, he could 
state to the House, that Lord Plunkett came into office five months 
after the commission had issued under the Great Seal, and was so unac- 
quainted with the contents of the report, that he signed it with great 
reluctance, and only on the representations of his brother Commission- 
ers that he was answerable only for the principles, not the detailed 
statements in it. Subsequently, when Mr. Stanley wrote to him to say 
that the appointment (for which Dean Plunkett resigned a living worth 
1,200/. a year, and which was supposed to be unconditional,) must be 
held only conditionally, Lord Plunkett immediately agreed to the in- 
sertion of those clauses in the Church Temporalities Bill which put it 
in the power of Government to adopt the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, had it been deemed right to adopt them. The Deanery of 
Down was therefore now liable to be dealt with as if it were still va- 
cant. Mr. Littleton said he did not know what impression this state- 
ment might make on the House, but he hoped that those Members who 
disagreed with him, would refrain from expressing any strong opinion, 
till further information were laid before them. 

Mr. Conzert, under that injunction, would only say that his impres- 
sion was very different from Mr. Littleton’s: he thought the defence 
had made the case worse. 

Mr. Govutsurn said, that had he wished to make Lord Plunkett’s 
conduct the subject of animadversion, be should like nothing better to 
effect his object than what had fallen from Mr. Littleton. It appears 
that Lord Chancellor Plunkett—the highest legal functionary in Ire- 
land—found the draught of a report, and signed it, without knowing 
any thing of its contents. 

Mr. Lirtirron observed, that Lord Plunkett had read it. 

Mr. Goutnurn—“ Undoubtedly he signed it. Either he did or did 
notread it. If he did not, the inference is obvious; if be did, he must 
have known the condition on which the appointment ought to have been 
made.” 

Major Bravcierk hoped that something would be done to compen- 
sate one of the curates of the parishes which were to have been sepa- 
rated, who had only 80. instead of 100 per annum. He was in debt 
and distress. 

Mr. Roptyxson said, Lord Plunkett was on the horns of a dilemma— 
his defence was most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Straniry denied that Lord Plunkett was bound to know the 
contents of the five schedules, or the particulars of a hundred unions, 
mentioned in the report. 

Mr. Ruvruven said, the -saddle would now be fixed on the right 
horse. The manuer in which Government had bestowed their pa- 
tronage, threw a dark shade on the management of the Irish Church. 

‘The memorial was laid on the table; and Mr. Lrrrievron said, in 
reply to a quesdion from Mr. Ruriuven, that Government could not 
interfere in behalf of Mr. Campbell, the curate mentioned by Major 
Beauclerk. It was a hard case; he hoped it was not so bad as repre- 
sented. 

8. MiscELLANEOouS SUBJECTS. 

AMENDMENT OF THE Rerorm Acr. Lord Joun Russet mentioned, 
on Monday, that (covernment intended to bring in a bill to amend the 
registration of voters under the Reform Act. 

AMENDMENT OF THE Poor-Laws. Sir JAMES GRAHAM gave no- 
tice, on Wednesday, on behalf of Lord Althorp, that his Lordship will 
introduce a bill to amend the Poor-laws on the 17th of April. 

Commutation or Taxes. Mr. Robinson’s motion on this subject 
is put off to the 2d of May, in consequence of Lord Althorp’s illness, 
and the general absence of Members. 

Hovusr Tax Rereat Brit. The second reading of this bill is 
postponed to the 14th of April. 

Trrurs ty IrgELAND. On the motion of Mr. Lirrieton, on Tues- 
day, the order of the day for taking this subject into consideration on 
the 1lth of April was discharged, and the motion is fixed for the 18th 
of April. 

Fetons Prorerty Bitt. On the motion of Mr. Rotcu, on 
Wednesday, this bill, the object of which is to take care of the pro- 
perty of felons, and in certain cases to point out the mode in which it 
shall be appropriated, was read a second time. 

Hicuways Bit. On Wednesday, Mr. SHaw Lerevre moved the 
second reading of this bill; which, after some opposition, was agreed 
to, and it was ordered to be committed. 

AcricutturaL Lazsourers Emrtoyment -Acr. Sir Cuarvrs 
Burrex obtained leave, on ‘Tuesday, to bring in a bill to amend this 
act, passed two years ago. 

Intecat Oatus. A conversation took place on Wednesday, on 
the presentation, by Mr. Hughes, of a petition from Oxford, praying 
for the mitigation of the sentence of seven years’ transportation, passed 
at Dorchester by Mr. Baron Willizms, on the six men convicted of 
belonging to an illegal society. The prayer of the petition was sup- 
ported by Mr. H. L. Butwer and Mr. Warsurton; on the ground 
that the men were not intentionally guilty of any offence, and that 





there were some doubts in the mind of the Judge as to whether the 
law applied to their case. It was opposed by Mr. Harpy, Mr. Straw, 
and Sir JamMes Grauam. Sir James said, that the only doubt was as 
to the amount of punishment to be awarded to the offenders ; there 
was none at all as to their guilt according to law. The necessity 
of punishing some persons severely, as an example to deter others 
from joining Trades Unions, was also insisted upon by the opposers of 
the petition. 

Potisn Exttes. A discussion arose in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, on the subject of relieving the necessities of the Polish 
Exiles in this country, by a grant of public money. Colonel Ey ans pre- 
sented a petition, agreed to at a public meeting held some time ago, to 
take into consideration the state of the unfortunate Poles. He main- 
tained, that in consequence of our being parties to the treaty of Vienna, 
so shamefully violated by Russia, we were bound to administer some 
relief to the exiles. In former times, we had relieved the Flemings 
and the Hugonots; and in later times, French emigrants and fugitive 
Spaniards. The Poles had as good a claim as thcse upon the liberality 
of the British Government. Sir H. Verney, Mr. O’Connett, Mr. 
T. Arrwoop, and Lord D. Stuart spoke on the same side. But 
Lord PaLMersToN said, that the grants which had been mentioned 
stood upon quite different grounds. The Spaniards who were relieved 
had, at least many of them, fought with the British army in Spain; 
and many of the French exiles, particularly those who belonged to the 
army of ‘Condé, had similar claims. He did not see that we had any 
right, because England was a party to the treaty of Vienna, to inter- 
fere by force of arms in the Polish war; and he did not think that we 
were bound in any way by that treaty to relieve the Polish fugitives. 
Besides, where were we to stop? There were only a few Poles now in 
England, but if we assisted those, many others would soon be here. Mr, 
O’ConneELL spoke in strong language of the brutal conduct of Russia. 
He would give money to the Poles in the face of Europe, as Russian 
blood-money, to let it be seen what we felt for those unhappy men, and 
how we detested their brutal oppressors. The petition was laid on the 
table. 

On Wednesday, Mr. BucktncHaM gave notice that he should move, 
on the 24th April, an address to the King praying him to extend his 
Royal bounty to the Polish exiles. 


CuanneL Fisueries. Sir Joun Tyrretzi, on Tuesday, asked 
Lord Palmerston whether any thing had been done in the case of the 
four fishing-smacks seized by the French in July last. He also re- 
minded the Foreign Secretary, that in a late affray between some Eng- 
lish and French fishing-smacks, an Englishman had been killed, and a 
verdict of Wilful Murder had been returned by the Coroner’s Jury. 
Lord PALMERSTON said, that the question related to subjects of ex- 
treme difficulty. He was not able to state any thing positively respect 
ing them, but that communications were still going on; and he trusted 
that arrangements would scon be made to prevent the recurrence of si- 
milar difficulties and acts of violence. Sir JAMES GRAHAM observed, 
that the English fishing- boats, engaged in the late affray, had gone be- 
yond their boundaries, and could not be strictly considered as under the 
protection of the British flag. 

Sourn Sra Company. Certain papers relative to the concerns of 
the South Sea Company were ordered on Tuesday, on the motion of 
Mr. BrockLenurst; who means to bring in a bill to enable Govern- 
ment to pay off the stockholders and dissolve the Company. 

REcORDERSHIP OF THE GREAT Rot or Scorianp. A bill was 
brought in, and read a first time on Tuesday, on the motion of Mr. 
Sprinc Rice, to abolish this patent office, which is very nearly a sine- 
cure. This measure was taken agreeably to the proposition of Mr. 
J. A. Murray, the Member for Leith, who is the present holder of the 
office. 

Scorrisu Law oF Entrar. Two bills for altering the law of entail 
in Scotland, were read a first time inthe House of Peers on Monday, 
on the motion of the Earl of Rosrsery, they are to be referred to 
a Select Committee after the second reading; the day for which is 
not fixed. 

Dissenters’ Petitions. A considerable number of petitions for re- 
dress of grievances have been presented to both Houses of Parliament 
during the week. One the most numerously signed was from the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh and Leith, presented to the House of Peers on 
Wednesday, by Lord Brovcuam. The petitioners wished to devote 
the property and revenues of the Established Church in both parts of 
the United Kingdom to civil and religious uses for the benefit of all, 
having a due regard to the interests of the present incumbents. But 
to this part of the petition Lord Brougham could not subscribe. The 
petitioners were quite incorrect in stating, as they did, that the mem- 
bers of the Established Church in England and Scotland formed a mi- 
nority of the population. 

The petitioners stated that the Dissenters of England were subjected toa 
variety «f disabilities and grievances still more serious than those of which the 
petitioners had a right to complain, and that they pressed upon a numerous, en. 
lightene:!, and powerful body of men, who had done eminent service to the 
cause of religion and morality. He entirely concurred in the expression of praise 
which was here bestowed on the great body of Dissenters ; and he entirely con- 
curred in that part of the petition which prayed the Legislature to take such steps 
as might be deemed necessary for putting an end to all distinctions in respect of 
civil and constitutional privileges founded on religious principles. He most 
anxiously desired the consummation of the wishes of the Dissenters in this re- 
spect; and those who legally set about effecting the required amendment in the 
Jaw in this respect would at all times have his zealous, conscientious, and most 
ready support. He was now drawing on towards the close of his days, but he 
hoped to hve long enough to see all those distinctions complained of by conscien- 
tious Dissenters abolished. 








Che Court. 

Tur .King arrived on Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s Palace, 
from Windsor, to hold the usual Levee; the attendance at which ap- 
pears to have been unusually thin. Among the company, were the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Nelson, Lord Stafford, Sir J. D. Astley, Ad- 
miral Fleming, Mr. Rotch, and Mr. M‘Adam. Soon after six o'clock, 
the King returned to Windsor. 

The next day, being Maunday Thursday, the King went through the 
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ceremony of bestowing largesses on sixty-nine old menand women—the 
mamber corresponding to the years of the Royal life. 
The Princess Victoria is recovering from an attack of influenza. 
_ The Duke of Sussex has been suffering from a severe cold, in addi- 
tien to the complaint in his eyes; but he is now better. 
The Princess Augusta has been troubled with influenza: she too is 
wearly recovered. 


From tug Lonpon Gazerrte. 

Wurrexnat, 22d March 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct Letters Patent 
& be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto the Right Honourable Sir Tuomas 
Pos": Kuight, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and the heirs male of 
bis Body, lawfully begotten, by the uname, style, aad title of Baron Denman, of Dove- 
@ale, iu the County of Derby. 

Se, James’s Pauace, 26th February.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
tei of PPantbona upon CauanLes CuristopueR Pepys, Esy. his Majesty’s Solici- 

heral, 
HITEHALL, 20th March.—The King has been pleased to ordain and declare that 
ain Kenenm Somervitie, R.N., the Reverend WiLL1AM SoMERVILLE, Mary, the 

We of the Reverend Cuartes Diosy, Frances Somervi.ue, spinster, and Dame 

ta VALENZIA Heap, wife of Major Sir Francis Bono Heap, Knight, brothers and 
— of Mark Baron Somervis e, shall henceforth have the same titles, place, pre- 
nee, and precedence, as if their late father, the Honourable Huen Somervivue, 

had succeeded to the title and dignity of Baron SomeRrviniE. 

March 17th.—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto Georce Burcuer, of 
She town and parish of Kidderminster, in the county of Worcester, worsted yarn 
manufacturer, his Royal licence, that he and his issue may henceforth take and use 
Qe surname of Lea, iu addition to, and after his present surname, in compliance with 


the request of his maternal uncle, Tuomas Lea, of the borough of Kidderminster, Gent. 
St. James's Pavace, 26th Maich.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 


honour of Knighthood upon James Nicout M‘Apam, Esq. of Whitehall, and of Tindon 
End, in the county of Essex. 

Warrenatt, 19th March,—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto Mary 
Besseston, of Lytham, iu the county palatine of Lancaster, spinster, second daughter 
ef Tuomas Ecc.eston, formerly of Scarisbrick in the said county, Esq. deceased, his 
Boys} licence and authority that she may, in compliance with a proviso contained in 
the last will and testament of her said late father, bearing date the 14th day of October 
1806, take and use the surname of Dicconson only, and iu lieu of her present surname, 
and also quarter the arms of Dicconson with her own family arms. 

Warrenavr, 2ist March.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Davip Francis 
Jones, of Marton, in the parish of Middle, in the county of Salop, and of Cymman in 
the county of Flint, Sergeant-at-Law, his Royal licence and authority, that he and his 
tsmwe may, in compliance with the last will and testament of his late maternal uncle, 
Rremanp Arcurer.ey of Marton aforesaid, Esq. deceased, henceforth take and use the 
sername of ArcHERLEY, in lieu of that of Jones, and also bearthe arms of ArcHERLEY 





The Metropolis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, at which the 
Lord Chancellor's bill for improving the administration of justice in 
the Metropolis was the subject of some discussion. Mr. Wood, Sir 
Peter Laurie, Mr. Charles Pearson, and Mr. Richard Taylor, ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the introduction of this measure; which 
was referred to a Committee, with instructions to do all in their power 
to give it effect. 

A petition signed by two hundred persons, praying for the removal 
of Smithfield Market, was presented to the Court ; but it was violently 
opposed, and instead of being referred to a Committee, was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

The next business was the presentation of the freedom of the City, 
im a box of British oak, to Captain Ross. Sir James Shaw, the Cham- 
berlain, made a complimentary speech on the occasion, and Captain 
Ross very briefly returned thanks. The Court then broke up. 

The Lord Mayor gave an cutertainment, on Saturday last, to his 
Majesty’s Ministers and a select party of friends. At seven o'clock 
the rey sat down to dinner; amongst them weve the Lord Chan- 
eellor, Earl Grey, the Earl of Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Surry, Viscount Palmerston, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Auekland, Mr. Littleton, the Members for the City of Loudon, Mr. 
Byng, M.P., several of the Aldermen, &c. 

A Vestry meeting was held, on Monday, in the Church of St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate Street, the Rev. Dr. Russell in the chair, for the 
parpose of proposing a church-rate for the present year, applicable to 
the repairs, &c. of the church. Considerable discussion was produced 
by the proposition; and, amongst the various objections urged to the 
rate, was the expense of keeping the organ in repair, and the salary of 
the organist, both which the Opposition contended, might be dispensed 
with. The sense of the meeting was, however, against this sugges- 
tion; and a rate of fiyepence in the pound was ultimately agreed to. 

A meeting of the members and supporters of the Trades Union 
took place on Monday, at the Mechanics’ Institution in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, for the purpose of petitioning for a remission 
of the sentences passed at Dorchester on six men for administering 
unlawful oaths. Dr. Wade was in the Chair; and the speakers on the 
oceasion were Mr. Robert Owen, Mr. Savage, Mr. Duffey, Mr. Car- 
penter, Mr. Abrahams, &c. Resolutions were passed, recommending 
all the Trades Unions in the kingdom to adopt petitions to Parliament 
to procure the remission of the sentence. The specches were ex- 
tremely violent, and three groans were given in honour of Mr. Baron 
Williams.— Morning Post. 

The British Museum is closed for the holydays: it will be opened 
again on Monday sennight. 

A noble lord, once the associate of royalty, and giving dinners in St. 
James’s Square, may be seen wandering about the Park in a state of 
almost complete destitution.—Herald. 

A decently-dressed man, accompanied by a woman, paraded the 
Strand and Fleet Street, on Sunday morning ; the former having two 
large posting-bills pasted on boards, suspended by a blue silk ribbon, 
before and behind him, on which was printed “THE MESSIAH IS NOW 
on EaRTH. John Day, the annointed and appointed of God, to reveal 
his holy will, will deliver a lecture,” &c. &c. The exhibition, of 
@ourse, excited a good deal of attention. 





‘The Reverend Mr. Hugh Percy Rennett was charged, on Wednes- 
day, at the Queen Square Office, with cutting and damaging the trees 
aad shrubs in St. James’s Park. He was taken into custody by one of 
the Park-keepers ; who produced several branches of laurel, lilac, and 
ether shrubs, which had been cut by Mr. Rennett. When questioned 
Thy the Magistrate, he said that he was a clergyman, without friends in 
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town, but well known at the Craven Hotel, where he had been living 
for twelye months. 

He had tiken a walk out early in the morning in the Park; and he saw 
several shrubs that wanted trimming and putting into proper form; and this 
being the proper season for pruning trees, he took out his knife, and commenced 
trimming them in the same manner he trimmed his own shrubs in the country. 

Mr. Gregorie said, that he should be the last man to put any uncharitable 
conclusion oa his conduct ; but, to say the least of it, it was very absurd to cut 
the shrubs. * 

Mr. Rennett—“ I don’t mean to defend it. 
shrubs not my own property.” 

Mr. Gregorie said, that by the act of Parliament, he had committed wilful 
damage. 

Mr. Rennett—* That I deny; I have not committed any wilful damage; on 
the contrary, I have benefited the shrubs. I have had ashrubbery in the 
country myself for the last six years, and I particularly understand about laurels ; 
and whandvet I cut off a branch it will shoot out double. [He then produced a 
small pruning-knife, which he said he had cut the trees with. ] 

Mr. Gregorie said, that such-conduct could not be allowed; and he must 
therefore pay the damage, 1s., and he must also impose a fine of 1s. for damaging 
the shrubs. 

There was a rather serious affray, on Tuesday, between some Irish- 
men and others in the neighbourhood of the Bagnigge Wells Road. 
Several tenants of small cottages on a spot of ground called the Swin- 
ton Estate, having been turned out of them in default of paying their 
rent, made an attempt to recover possession. ‘They were beaten off by 
a number of stout Irishmen, stationed there, and armed with spokes of 
wheels, to defend the landlord’s rights. One young man was seriously 
hurt. A crowd of more than a thousand persons was collected on the 
ground, and it required a strong party of Police to restore order, 
Three men belonging to the landlord's party were taken to the Hatton 
Garden Office, and required to find bail. ‘The next day, a man and bis 
wife, very pugnacious people, belonging to the tenants’ party, were also 
held to bail. 

Twelve convicts, who were found guilty at the Middlesex Sessions, 
when the famous ‘‘ mistake” was made, had very nearly effected their 
escape from Newgate on Monday last. Mr. Cope, the Marshal, dis- 
covered, that they had succeeded in pulling away and loosening a num- 
ber of bricks in the wall of their cell. There were three or four brick- 
layers, two carpenters, and a mason among them. 

On Friday week, an inquest was held at the London Hospital on the 
body of William Cox, aged seventeen, who was killed by the accidental 
discharge of a pistol from which he and a‘playfellow had been vainly 
endeavouring to extract a bullet by unscrewing the barrel. ‘They then 
attempted to fire it off, but without success. Ultimately, in joke, they 
went through the ceremony of a duel; when, although there was no 
powder in the pan, the pistol went off, and shot Cox. Verdict, “ Ac- 
cidental death.” 

An old woman, living in the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, was 
strangled yesterday week, in a singular manner, She lived with her 
husband at a house in Collingwood Court; and on bis return home in 
the afternoon, he was unable to open the door of his room. He ob- 
tained assistance ; and found his wife hanging by the door-latch. She 
wore round ber head a handkerchief, which she tied ina bow under her 
chin. By some accident, this bow had caught the nob of the spring- 
latch of the door; and the deceased being unable, by reason of her in- 
firmities, to extricate herself, she was strangled. 


I certainly had no business to cut 


Che Country. 

On Friday last week, upwards of seven hundred persons dined at 
the Shire-hall, Chelmsford, on the occasion of presenting Lord Wes- 
tern with a piece of plate, as a testimony of their approbation of his 
political conduct during a period of forty-four yeats. Lord Petre, 
Lord Dacre, Sir Thomas Lennard, Mr. Lennard, Mr. William Smith, 
and many other political friends of Lord Western, were among the 
company. 

We last week noticed and contradicted the report of some busy 
Tory, circulated through the John Bull, and subsequently copied into 
other papers, that our worthy and independent Representative, Mr. 
Scholefield, was about to retire from Parliament. We are now au- 
thorized to state that the rumour is totally unfounded, being a ‘* mere 
invention of the enemy;” as ov a previous occasion, when we gave it 
a similar contradiction.— Birmingham Journal, March 22. 

We find by letters received from Earl Fitzwilliam, that he is favour- 
able to the redress of the Dissenters’ grievances, except on two very 
important points, viz. their exemption from church-rates, and the ad- 
mission tpg graduate at the Universities. We regret that this excel- 
lent nobleman should not see the propriety of relieving Dissenters 
from an unjust and vexatious burden, and of admitting them to the 
advantages of the great national seats of learning.—Leeds Mercury. 

A branch of the Bank of England is about to be opened at 
Plymouth. ‘This will be the fourteenth provincial establishment in 
connexion with the Bank. 

An insolvent applied last week for his discharge before the Com- 
missioners at Bristol. He has been the father of thirty children, his 
wife having thrice given birth to twins. 

Several skeletons have lately been dug up in the parish of Stowe, 
Bucks ; one of colossal size, and one having an antique gold ring round 
the bone of one finger. 





Lord Lyndhurst stated at the Brighton Assizes last week, in reply 
to a question from Mr, Clarkson, that the Judges had recently decided 
that former convictions should invariably be produced and read in 
Court on a second charge of felony. 

At the York Assizes, on Thursday, Mr. Ridsdale, who is well known 
on the turf, obtained a verdict and 500/.° damages against Mr. Gully, 
M.P. for Pomfret, who had struck the plaintiff over the shoulders with 
a stick, at Lounsborough, on the 13th November last. The cause of 
offence was, that Mr. Ridsdale had spread a report that Mr. Gully had 
won 12,000/. at Epsom Races, which sum could only have been gained 
by unfair means. 

Sir John Jeffcott, the principal in the fatal duel at Exeter, surren- 
dered on Friday week, immediately after the opening of the Commis 
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sion of the Exeter Assizes. Sir John entered the dock, accompanied 
by his brother and another gentleman. The Clerk of Arraigns having 
read the indictment charging him with the wilful murder of Dr. 
Hennis, Sir John pleaded Not Guilty. There was no evidence offered 
on the part of the prosecution; and the Jury, under the direction of 
the Judge, found him, “ Not Guilty.” 

Mr. William Land, a wealthy surgeon residing near Exeter, was 
tried at the Exeter Assizes, on Wednesday, on the charge of having 
juicited and abetted Sarah Loosemore to murder an orphan child, by 
refusing to give it proper nourishment. (The woman Loosemore, who 
had the care of the child, was tried at the same time, on the charge 
of having committed the murder. The evidence was far from prov- 
ing the guilt of the woman; though it appeared that she had treated 
the child with neglect and unkindness. Against Mr. Land, there was 
scarcely any evidence at all. He had for some time, it appeared, paid 
the woman for taking care of the child, and afterwards had refused 
todoso. The prisoners were acquitted, under the direction of Baron 
Williams, without being called upon fon their defence. In the Zimes 
report of this trial, we find the following explanatory note. 

“¢ We understand the real fact to be this—that the father of this unfortunate 
child was a clergyman, the mother a young lady, the niece of this cleigy- 
man! Both these parties are dead. Mr. Land was applied to with a view to 
keeping the matter secret; and he for a length of time paid for its mainte- 
nance, but at length determined not to do so longer, as he could not procure 
funds from the friends of its parents.” : 

Mr. Joseph Newman Reeve was tried at Norwich, on Wednesday, 
on the well-known charge of stealing some sovereigns from the body 
of Mrs. Pyne, one of the ladies who was drowned on board the Har! 
Wemyss smack, off Brancaster. The Grand Jury ignored the bill 
against Mr. Reeve, for stealing money from Miss Roche’s reticule ; 
and the evidence against him on the other charge was so slight, that he 
was not called upon for his defence ; and the Jury acquitted him in 
the fullest possible manner, saying that he left the Court with un- 
stained character. 

At the Leicester Assizes, on Wednesday, Alice Potter, aged forty- 
six, was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged, for setting fire to several 
stacks of hay and corn at Thringstone in Leicestershire. The principal 
witness against her was Elizabeth Mason, the wife of a transported 
convict. This woman was also the principal wituess in atrial for mur- 
der, which came on immediately after; but her evidence was so contra- 
dictory, that the Judge stopped the case, and the accused were acquitted. 
The woman Mason will be tried for perjury; and the case of the other 
woman, who was convicted of arson on her evidence, will be recon- 
sidered. 

Charles Shaw, the boy of fifteen, who was sentenced to be hanged 
at the late Stafford Assizes, for the murder of another lad in order to 
get his wages, has been respited by Judge Patteson, on the repre- 
sentation of the Chaplain and Governor of the gaol, that it appeared 
probable, from the confession of the boy to his mother the night 
previous to his intended execution, that h‘s offence was only man- 
slaughter. The Chaplain and Governor went to Shrewsbury to see 
the Judge. 

John Reeve, a fellow known by the name of “ Long Bob t] 
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catcher,” was examined on Monday 
Magistrates, on suspicion of being one of the murderers of Mr. 
Richardson. It appeared from the evidence, that on Thursday last 
week, two of the horse-patrol apprebended tne prisoner and another 
man, named Richard Brown, at Shooter’s Hill, on suspicion of having 
attempted to rob a gentleman near Hendon, in Middlesex. The pri- 
soners said they knew nothing about it, and that they came from Yar- 
mouth. As the patrols were conveying them to Woolwich, the pri- 
soner Brown begged to be allowed to go into a shed on the road for a 
minute ; which was consented to, and they waited outside. Finding 
that he was very long, they wentin; when it was discovered, that he 
had made his escape out at the back of the shed; and the prisoner 
Reeve only was brought to Woolwich; where he was soon recognized 
as being a well-known depredator on the town. It also appeared, that 
when the patrols apprehended Brown, the man who escaped,he exclaimed, 
“ What! apprehend me for highway robbery and murder!” without 
any thing being said to him about murder. A shoemaker of Woolwich 
identified Reeve as one of two men who had robbed him on Sunday 
fortnight, near Eltham, in Kent. They were armed with, bludgeons 
and knives, and threatened to beat him unless he gave up his watch and 
the money inhis pocket. Upon this evidence, the prisoner was com- 
mitted. Reeve and Brown answer the description of the two men 
who were seen coming from the spot, where Mr. Richardson was found 
murdered. Brown has not yet been apprehended. . 

A builder of Brighton has decamped, after forging the acceptances 
of a great number of respectable persons. He has left a wife and 
family entirely destitute of support. 

On Tuesday morning, Packenham Church, Suffolk, was discovered 
to be on fire. Considerable damage is done to the roof part, which 
fell in upon the organ. The fire is supposed to have originated in a 
flue which runs along the wall from a stove. 


afternoon, before the Woolwich 











TRELAND. 
At a meeting held one day last week, in the Chamber of Commerce 


| shows himself to be the reverse. 


in Cork, and which was attended by a considgrable number of electors, | 


including some personal friends of Mr. Barry, it was resolved, that as 
Mr. Barry had pledged himself to vote for the Repeal ofthe Union, he 
could not release himself from that pledge by a resignation of his seat. 
It remains to be seen what course Mr. Barry, will take, in this rather 
singular state of affairs. 

The valuable deanery of Lismore has fallen vacant by the demise of 
the Revered Sir G. Bisshopp, Bart. The late Baronet succeeded to the 
ancient Laronetcy of Bisshopp, of Parham, on the death of bis distant 
relation, Lord De la Zouche in 1828. 

At the Kilkenny Assizes, last week, Philip Malane and Mary 
Malone, his mother, were tried for the murder of My. Joseph Leonard. 
This was the horrid affair which occurred at noonday on the highway 
between Ross and Waterford; when the unfortunate gentleman was 
stoned to death in his gig, after which the vehicle was backec into a 


ditch, and the wheels deliberately blocked to prevent the horse pro- 
ceeding, and to expose the spectacle to passengers. ‘The woman was 
acquitted, but Philip was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged in 
chains. The Grand Jury petitioned that the execution might take 
place on the spot where the murder was perpetrated. The principal 
witnesses were James Roche, a boy of fourteen, who saw the transac- 
tion, and James Cashen, eighteen years of age (an approver), who 
was hired by Malone to kill his landlord, Mr. Leonard. 

The cholera has recently appeared in Dublin, Enniskillen, Donegal, 
and some places in Clare. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Paisley election has terminated in the return of Sir Daniel 
Sandford. This result is different from that which a letter, published 
in last week’s Spectator, led us to expect. On the close of the first 
day’s poll, the numbers were these — Sandford, 489; Crawfurd, 439 ; 
Gordon, 29. Captain Gordon retired some hours before the close of 
the first day’s poll. About seventy of Mr. Douglas's friends stood 
aloof; and as they held the election in their hands, it was of course 
the object of both candidates to obtain their support. In this respect, 
Sir Daniel appears to have been most successful ; notwithstanding Mr. 
Crawfurd, in reply toa question put both to him and his opponent, pledged 
himself to resign his seat whenever called upon by a majority of his 
constituents, and Sir Daniel Sandford would only promise to retire if 
his services were disapproved of after a three years’ trial. The next 
day (Saturday last), the polling recommenced, and was protracted till 
four o’clock, though few votes were given. At the final close, there 
appeared for Sandford, 542; Crawfurd, 509; thus giving the former a 
majority of 33. From the accounts in the Glasgow papers, it would 
seem that there was a singular mixing up of parties in this severe 
struggle,—some Anti- Reformers, but adverse to the union of Church 
and State, voting for Mr. Crawfurd ; while some keen Radicals, but 
keen Churchmen also, gave their support to Sir Daniel Sandford. The 
loss of Mr. Crawfurd’s election appears to have been in a great measure 
owing to, the desertion of some of Mr. Douglas's friends, who were 
disappointed on finding that their candidate had a minority only of the 
householders, and was consequently obliged to retire. The Tories 
consider the return of the successful candidate as a triumph of their 
party and principles. Whether such is really the case, will depend of 
course on the future conduct of the new Member inthe House of Com- 
mons. At present there seems to be a good deal of uncertainty as to 
his politics; and, judging from his speeches during the contest just 
terminated, it is not unnatural to apprehend that he is something 
of atrimmer. It will not answer at the present time, however, foran 
man to pursue a wavering or place-hunting course in public life. Sir 
Daniel will find that his gift of ready and showy talking, which is de- 
scribed as being of a superior order, will be of little service to him if 
he should get the character of heing a trading politician, who regards 
a seat in Parliament merely as a stepping-stone to place, It is certain’y 
suspected by many that such is his design. We hope that these sus- 
picions are ill-founded ; i 





each alicisaly: aia Pimls Sink Sha thet i 
} and tivtgn We tulle tuat tue invabitants of 
Paisley would have acted more wisely in choosing a straightforward 
man, of business talents, and uncommon information, like Mr. 
Crawfurd, in preference to a scholarlike orator, learned in Greek 
metres, but uncertain in his politics, such as Professor Sandford, yet 
we are willing to give the new Member the credit of gocd intentions, 
and to take him for an honest Representative, until by his deeds he 
Mr. Crawfurd comes out of this 
That he should have been defeated, is not 
it is on the contrary remarkable, that, coming into a 
field already occupied, at the eleventh hour, he should have obtained 
very nearly half the votes in the place. There are only about 1100 
qualified votes in Paisley: of these, no fewer than 1080 went to the 
poll, and 509 recorded their suffrages for Mr. Crawfurd. 


contest very honourably. 
surprising ; 


liscellaneoug,. 


Lord Durham and Mr. Edward Ellice have left London, for the 
Continent. They arrived at Paris on Monday. Lo:d Durham intends 
to visit his friend King Leopold, at Brussels; with the view, it is 
said, of consulting the King respecting the management of his affairs in 
England. ‘The Tory papers have been spreading a report that Lord 
Durham’s establishment in London is to be broken up, and that his 
Lordship will reside for some time on the Continent. This is an in- 
vention of the enemy; Lord Durham will return after the Easter 
Holydays. and take that lead in the great questions about to come be- 
fore the House of Lords, which his taleuts, energy, and public spirit 
qualify him for. 

The following strange paragraph appeared yesterday morning in the 
Times. 

“In the autumn of last year—September 12 was the first day—some adver- 
tisemients appeared in the Morning Chronicle; they were continued at inter- 
vals till the 27th of February in the present year, at least the one of that date 
is the last which we have seen. A friend of ours, who is skilful in deciphering 
assumed characteis. and who thought at first that some political mystery might 
be concealed in this strange guise, took the trouble to examine tle cipher 
minutely, and soon discovered its key. The advertisements turn out to refer 
to an amatory, and not a political, intrigue. We will not be mischievous 
enough to publish all the letters from a married lady to a person who is not her 
husband ; but, as a salutary warning to the writer, we publish one which is of 
t o gene-al a nature to betray her. 

* Monday, Nov. 11, 1833. 

* Dearest, kindest, best of men,—I am in raptures with your kind presents; and 
were it not for the support your kind letters give me, and feeling that you do love me, L 
must certainly sink under the weight of your kindness ; and what oppresses me stilk 
more is, that [ shall never be able to deserve, by all that I can do, the least of your 
favoir3s. IL have no hope but that my future conduct, a determined duty, will be ac- 
cepted, and all imperfections forgiven.” 

[The Zimes, we think, treats the matter too lightly. The infamous 
and mercenary woman ought to be exposed to her injured husband. } 

An inquest was held on the 14th instant at Gorey, in Jersey, on the 
body of George Burnett, the master of the smack Frolic, who was shot 
by one of the crew of the French cutter 1 Ecureuil, off Granville, while 
fishing within the limits prescribed for the French oyster-fishery. These 
1 mits extend in some places to eight miles from the French coast; and 
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in fogey weather, it is very difficult sometimes to avoid getting within 
them. ‘There ure no restrictive limits on our shores against the French 
fishermen, The Jury returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against the 
man who shot Burnett; whose remains were interred at Gorey on the 
16th. Upwards of two hundred persons attended his funeral. The 
pas ar and proprietors of oyster-vessels have entered into a liberal 
subscription for his widow and family. Lieutenant Sparke, a resident 
in Jersey, and the Solicitor-General of the island, had an interview 
with Sir James Graham respecting this affair, on Saturday ; and it ap- 
pears from an answer of Lord Palmerston to Sir John Tyrrell, in the 
House of Commons, that Government is bestirring itself in the affuir. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieut. 

The news from [’rance is interesting. A formidable spirit of re- 
sistance to the Associations Law is beginning to manifest itself. ‘The 
solemn speech of M. Pacers, of Arriege (not the Republican Gar- 
NIER Paces), in the Chamber of Deputies, has produced a great sen- 
sation in the capital. M. Paces is described as being an austere, re- 
ligious, and resolute man; he always writes his speeches; and his 
solemn denunciation of the law, and declaration that he was determined 
to disobey it, is said to have made the Ministers very uneasy. General 
LAFAYETTE, who was prevented by illness from attending to speak and 
vote against the law, convoked a meeting of the “ Union of July” at 
his house, which was to take place yesterday, to consider the proper 
measures to be adopted at the present crisis. The venerable patriot 
has addressed a strong protest against the law to the Paris journals. 
The French correspondent of the Standard also states that 

*¢ M. Bignon, one of the most moderate men of the Opposition, and the best- 
informed diplomatist in France on the Liberal side of the question, has suggested 
the idea of forming one vast national association, with ramifications all through 
the country, in every.town, city, village, and commune, to be entithed, ‘ National 
Association for the Defence of t!e Charter and the Revolution of July.’ ” 

The Tribune was tried on the 26th, for publishing an article of a 
violent Republican tendency : it affirmed that “the days of the Roy- 
alty of Louis Philip were numbered, and that its fall was at hand.” 
The Jury acquitted the Tribune. 

The Journal des Debats, a Ministerial paper, urges the Ministers to 
put the Associations Law into force in spite of all opposition. 





The private letters from Paris state, that after the termination of 
the debate in the Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday, a violent alterca- 
tion took place between Marshal Soult and the Duke de Broglie, on 
the course which had been taken in that debate ; and matters were car- 
ried so far, that it was feared, at one time, that a dissolution of the 
Ministry would be the consequence. By the King’s intervention, how- 
ever, matters Were brought into a more amicable state, and it was 
thought that the quarrel would be made up.— Times. 





It is now openly admitted by Members of the House of Commons 
who wish well to the present Ministers, and have hitherto supported 
them in almost every measure, that some change must take pluce—that 
things cannot go on as they are. ‘There are several leading persons in 
the Cabinet whom the majority in Parliament would gladly see removed ; 
but perhaps the retirement of no one would be hailed with more satis- 
faction than that of Lord PatmMensron,—-whose incapacity, and sub- 
serviency to the views of foreign diplomatists, are notorious and 
disgusting. His connexion with the Ministry renders all they undertake 
suspected. Out of the whole phalanx of the Whig Opposition, Lord 
ALTu0RP, previous to his accession to office, was the last man whom 
the public would have fixed upon as likely to make a good Minister of 
Finance. The public judged rightly. His Lordship has been involved 
in perpetual blunders. ‘There may be some difficulty in procuring a 
successor among the Aristocracy, (for the House of Commons is averse 
to follow the lead of a plebeian), but really the necessity for placing a 
man of business in the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer is so 
pressing, that some new arrangement, which would relieve Lord 
ALtuorp from his present post, ought to be made without delay. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanos, Tuurspay ArrerNoon, 

Our market is still heavy. Consols close to-day 91 for Account, and 903 for 
Money. In the early part of the week, considerable distress existed for money ; 
but that has passed away, and loans are now easily obtainable. Exchequer 
Bills maintain their premium. The transactions in the English Funds have not 
been of much interest or extent. 

We are without any recent intelligence from the United States; and, in the 
absence of facts, it would be idle to indulge in speculations as to the extent or 
continuance of the panic now existing in the New World. It would, however, 
appear, from the tenour of the communications which have passed between some 
mercantile deputations and the President on the subject of Bank affairs, that 
General Jackson is determined to persevere in his attempt to place the mone- 
tary system of America upon a sound basis, and has unhesitatingly refused all 
applications for an extension of the charter of the Bank, or to listen to any 
measure which has for its object the continuance of the present paper system. 
The next accounts from the Union are expected with considerable anxiety. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been principally confined to Spanish 
and Portuguese Bonds. The fluctuations of the former have been very great. 
The closing price of last week was 31} ; and on Monday the price was as high 
as 334; from which point a decline commenced, and the depression has conti- 
nued to the close of business this afternoon, when the price was 30. The Por-- 
tuguese Bonds have been at 663, but have since declined ; and are this afternoon 
647, 654. We are without any intelligence from Lisbon, and this fall must be 
attributed to the depression which has taken place in the Cortes Bonds. 

A rumour was current on Monday and Tuesday, that the Spanish Regency 
had determined to assist Don PEDRO, with 12,000 men, as the only means of 
attaining the expulsion of Don Carros from the Portuguese territory, where he 
is sail toa possess a considerable force of cavalry. The improbability of this 
event-did net prevent the rumour gaining credence ; and hence the rise to 663. 

The Pelham packet has arrived at Falmouth from Mexico; she left Vera 
Cruz on the 12th January, at which period every thing was tranquil, and the 
country was stated to be improving. The Packet brings 900,000 dollars ; but 
it isnot known whether any of them are on account of the Government. This 





arrival has not produced any effect on the Stock, which is quoted 38$ 39. The 
transactions in Dutch, Russian, and the other Continental Stocks, have not been 
of sufficient magnitudé to require notice. The prices of all are lower to-day 
than they have been during the week; the heaviness of the English Market 
operating unfavourably upon them. 
Saturnay, TwELvs o’crocx. 
The Consol Market continues heavy; the price is 90§ 3 for Money, 903 7 for 
Account. In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been chiefly confined 
to Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, the prices of both of which are rather lower. 
The tendency to decline in the Spanish Market has not been checked by the im- 
provement which occurred in the price of Cortes Bonds in Paris; the closing 
py of Thursday being 27, or 3 per cent. higher than that of the previous 
ay. 
" Saturpay, Four o'ciock, 
Consols for Account have been as low as 903, but have since rallied, and close 
at 90% 91. The Spanish and Portuguese Stocks have imptoved with the im- 
provement of Consols. Spanish Bonds, which have been as low as 29}, have 
since been at 304, and close at 295 3. Portuguese Bonds have been at 644, but 
have since rallied to 654, and close at 644. 











3 per Cent. Consols,...... 90% Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 49: 50 
Ditto for Account.......... 90% 1 French 3 per Cents ....... — 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 98% Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents.... 1044 
Bank Stock... ..scerecsovees Mexican 6 per Cents....... 3384 9 
India Stock ..... sosete cose 259 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 64 
Exchequer Bills.....e...06 52 53 Do. Regency Serip, 5per Cent j °4t 
Belgian 5 per Cents...... oo 99 Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 73 % Russian, 1822,5 per Cent .. 103% 
Danish3 per Cents...... coe 74% 52 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.;.. 294 ¢ 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, March 23d, H.C. ships, Waterloo, Blakely, from China; 26th, 
Farquharson, Crnickshanks; and Bombay, Kellaway, from ditto. Off Falmouth, 22d, 
Abel Gower, Smith, from Mauritius, At Liverpool, 25th, Bounty Hall, Harvey, from 
Bombay. At the Cape, Jan. 2d, Atlas, Gardiner, from Lynn; 3d, Indian, Mackie, 
from Liverpool; 4th, Tancred, Blues, from the Clyde; 5th, Tam O’sShanter, Coyd; 
Briton, Parker; 7th, Charles Carter, Christall; and 8th, Branken Moor, Crosby, from 
London; Eldon, M‘Alpiue, from the Clyde; 10th, Industry, Dawson; and James 
Harris, Pearson, from London; and Guardian, Sinclair, from Singapore; 13th, Jane, 
Bell, from Mauritius; and Gilmore, Lindsay, from Bombay. Off ditto, Reliance, 
—, from Mauritius. At Bombay, Nov. 3d, Royal George, Wilson, from London ; 
4th, Parkfield, Macauley, from Liverpool; Mulgrave, Coulson; and Bliza, Follins, 
from London; and 6th, Asia, Torge. from Liverpool. At China, Oct. 29th, H. C. ships, 
Rose, Marquis; Nov. 3d, Larkins, Campbell; and Buckinghamshire, Shea, from London, . 

Sailed—From Liverpool, 25th, Bahamian, Pearce, for Bengal. 

Saturpay Mornina, 

Arrived—Off the Wight, London, Pickering, from Bombay. At Liverpool, Colling- 
wood, Riley, from Mauritius, At St. Helena, Jan. 29, Grace, Davis, from Bombay ;: 
Esther, Nicholson, from Mauritius ; 30th, Sanderson, Laye, from Bengal; and Reliance, 
Cook, from Mauritius; and Feb, lst, Gilmore, Lindsay, from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, 28th, William Rockerby, Rowe, for New South Wales; and 
Swallow, Neilson, for St. Helena. 





THE ARMY. 


War-Orricr, March 28.—8th Regt. of Light Dragoons-—Lieut. S. H. Ball to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Ponsonby, who retires ; Cornet and Adjt. J. Reilly tohave the 
rank of Lieut.; Cornet M. E. Rogers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ball; G. Brown, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Rogers. 16th Light Dragoous-—-Cornet G. W. 
Key to be Lieut. withont purchase, vice Crofton, deceased; Cornet C, W. Reynolds to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Key, whose promotion by purchase has not taken place ;. 
Cornet W. Peacocke, from the half-pay of the 9th Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, vice 
Reynolds. Ist Regt.of Foot—Capt. H. P. Raymond, trom the half-pay Unattached, to 
be Capt. vice J. M’Gregor, who exchanges ; Lieut. Hon. M.P. Bertie, from the half-pay 
Unattached, to be Licut. vice Blood, who exchanges. 3d Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J.. 
Dennis, from the 49th Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Mitchell, deceased, 
7th Foot—Lieut. W. Walsh, from the 50th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Malcolm, who ex- 
changes. 14th Foot—Ensign G. F. Horsford, from the half-pay of the 86th Regt. to be 
Ensign, vice Graham, promoted in the 3lst Regt. 16th Foot—Second-Lieut. M.S. 
Cassan, from the half-pay of the 2lst Regt. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Sir W. 
Ogilvie, who resigns. 26th Foot—Lieut. E. P. Gilbert, from the 90th Regt. to be Lieut, 
vice Tulloh, who exchanges. 31st Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign J. 
C. Brooke, vice P.'T. R. White, deceased; Ensign W. Graham, from the 14th Regt. viee- 
Shaw, deceased. To be Ensign—Ensign J. ‘1. J. English, from the 39th Regt. viee 








Brooke. 34th Foot—Lieut. St.G. Cromie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gascoyne, who 
retires; Ensign J. S. Norris to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cromie. 36th Foot—Pay- 


master I], H, Carmichael, from the half-pay of the 104th Regt. to be Paymaster, vice 
W. Fraser, placed upon half-pay. 39th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Leckie, to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Meyrick, deceased; Ensign M. G. Nixon to be Lieut. vice Leckie. To 
be Eusigns, without purchase—W. M. Grace, Gent. vice Nixon; H. Hardinge, Gent. 
vice English, appointed to the 3lst Regt. 43d Foot—Capt. F. Seymour, from the half- 
pay of the 5th Dragoon Guards, to be Capt. vice H. Ward, who exchanges. 44th Foot 
—o be Licuts. without purchase—Ensign T. W. Half hide, vice Stuart deceased; En- 
sign G. H. Smith, vice Lewis, deceased. To be Ensign, without purchase—J. C. L. 
Carter, Geut. vice Smith. 49th Foot—Capt. T. Stephens to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Dennis, promoted in the 3d Regt.; Lieut. E.R. Rundle to be Capt. vice 
Stephens. 50th Foot—Lieut.G. P. Malcolm, from the 7th Regt. to be Lieut, vice 
Walsh, who exchanges. 67th Foot—J. Porter, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Champueywho retires. 89th Foot—Ensign CU, R. Egerton, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Chaloner, who retires; J. W. Crowdy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Eger- 
ton. 90th Foot—Lieut. J. D. G. Tulloh, from the 26th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Gilbert,. 
who exchanges. 94th Foot—W. Harvey, Gent. to be Assist..Surg. vice Burrell, ap- 
pointed to the Staff. 97th Foot—Ensign T. B. Hunt, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Vincent, deceased; Ensign J. Reid, from the half-pay of the 78th Regt to be En- 
sign, vice Hunt. . 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Burrell, M.D., from the 94th Regt. to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Maguin, deceased. 

Memoranda—The promotion of Ensign Halfhide to be Lieut. in the 44th Regt. withe- 
out purchase, dated the 22d October 1833, has not taken place. 

‘The under-mentioned officers, who were permitted to retire from the service by the 
sale of Unattached commissions, in the Gazette of the 21st instant, obtained that per- 
mission because they have settled, or are about to become settlers, in the Colonies— 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Dumaresq, Capt. upon half-pay of the New South Wales Veteran 
Company; Capt. J. Tayler, upon half-pay of the Canadian Fencibles; Lieut. J... 
Garnett, upon half-pay of the 82d Regt. of Foot, 













BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 19th inst., the Lady of the Rev. Wi.t1am Hicks, Rector of Coberley, Gloa- 
cestershire, of a son. 

On the 16th inst., at Caen, the Lady of the Rev. James Gametar, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at Eddlestone Manse, N. B., Mrs. Roserrson, of twins, a son and 
daughter, 

On the 16th inst., at the Manse of Newtyle, N. B., Mrs. Moon, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d inst., at St. Georges, Hanover Square, Grorat Rosrnson, Esq., of the 
Mauritius, to En1zaBetu, only daughter of Francis Allegati, Esq. 

On the 22d inst., at St. Mark’s, Kennington, Joan Hovason, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn,. 

o Evizanetn, second daughter of the late John Duval Lloyd, Esq., formerly in the 
Civil Service of the Hon. East India Company, 

On the 24th iust., at St. Paul’s, Deptford, Witt1am Mortimer, Esq., of Lewisham 
Hill, Blackheath, to Mary TeBBvuTT, only daughter of Matthew Ffinch, Esq., of Dept- 
ford, 

On the 19th inst., at Hughenden, Captain Hznry, 72d Highlanders, to Marr 
Frances, daughter of John Morris Esq., of Hughenden House, Bucks. 

On the 18th inst., at Glasgow, CHARLEs ATHERTON, Esq., civil engineer, Glasgow, 
Cuaistrna, only daughter of Ropert Ferri, Esq., of Biairtoummock, Lanarkshire, 
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DEATHS, 


On the 21st Inst., in Foley Pla-e, Col. Henry Matcoum, of the Hon. East India | 


‘Company's Service, in his 86th year. 

On the 12th inst., at her louse, Farlingay Hall, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, in her 
7th year, Miss Ayw Laxeg, last surviving child of the late Sir Atwill Lake, Bart. 

On the 27th inst., Miss Evtzasets Jane Wicxsterp, in her 13th year, at the resi- 
-deviee of her lute father, Mr. George Wicksteed, 11, Pratt Place, Camden Town, who 
expired on the 18th inst. 

{n Italy, the Rev. Sir Harry Trerawny, in his 78th year. He is succeeded in his 
title by W. L. S, Trelawny, Esq., M.P. for East Cornwall. 

At Cheltenham, the Very Reverend Sir Grorcer Bissuopr, Bart., Dean of Lismore 
He has left five children, the eldest, Cecil Augustus, succeeds to the title. 

At Venice, Count Leopoipo Cicoenara, author of the “ History of Sculpture,” and 
several other works. 

On the 15th of October last, at Dam Dum, near Calcutta, Capt. Ricn#arp Scropr 
Bexnxarp Mortanpd, of the Bengal Artillery, youngest son of the late Sir Scrope Ber- 
nard Morland, Bart. 

On the 19th inst., at Hermand, Mrs. GRanam M‘Dowa tu, relict of the Honourable 
George Fergusson, Lord Hermand. 

On the 27th inst., at Hampstead, Groner Earl of Galloway, K.T., Admiral of the 
Blue, in his 66th year. 

On the 20th inst., at Paris, of an attack of influenza, in his 72d year, General Knotrys, 
late of the 3d Guards, and who, on the death of his father, succeeded to the title of the 
Earl of Banbury. 

On the 13th inst., at Dundee, Mr. Joan Home Scort, writer there. 

On the 25th inst., at Wormington Grange, in his 69th year, Jos1an Gist, Esq., High 
Sheriff of the county of Gloucester. 

On the 24th inst., at the Deanery, Lichfield, Hucw Dyker Acianp, Esq,, second son 
of the late Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, of Killerton, Devonshire, Bart, 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
: Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, 27th March 1834. 
Srr—Understanding that a work entitled ‘* Cruikshank at Home,” is 
advertised in your paper, I shall esteem it as a favour if you will allow me 
through the same medium to inform the public, that the illustrations of that 
ork are not by me. Your obedient servant, 
GrorGcr CruiKsHANK. 





PAISLEY ELECTION. 
TO THE FDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paisley, Tuesday, 25th March 1834. 

Sir—The hopes of the Reforming party in Paisley, have been blasted for 
the present, and Sir D. Sanprorp is returned as Member. When I closed 
my letter to you last week, the hopes of the Radical party stood high. The 
joint canvass had just been concluded ; Mr. Douc4as had retired from the con- 
test; and it was naturally presumed that the efforts of that gentleman and his 
friends would be exerted in the cause of Mr. Crawrurp, the only remaining 
Radical in the field. The joint Committees had agreed upon a plan by which 
their sulfrages might be united either upon Mr. Crawrurp or Mr. Douctas 
as the only two Reform candidates; and the declared result was a majority in 
Mr. Crawrurn’s favour. In these circumstances, what was expected from 
Mr. Dovuctas, and in what manner did he act? Instead of calling upon hig 
friends to unite in Mr. Crawrunrn’s behalf and support the Reform cause, he 
departed for Glasgow, without a public declaration of any description. He is 
understood to have stated to his friends in private, that he would prefer to see 
Sir D. Sanprorp returned; and at all events we know this to be certain, that 
some of his retainers, persons who are the mere creatures of his will, exerted 
themselves by every means in their power, against Mr. Crawrurp and in 
‘favour of his opponent. Stirred up by private influence, a body of from 70 
to 80 of Mr. Douctas’s pledged supporters kept back from the first day’s poll ; 
and on various frivolous pretexts, held meeting after meeting, to consider what 
course they were to pursue. Had they come forward on the first day, Mr. 
Crawrunn’s return was certain; or had they even voted ina body on the 
second day, a majority of from 20 to 30 for Mr. Crawrurp would still have 
been the result. On the second day, however, some of their leaders resolved to 
give no vote at all; and nearly thirty, in the face of their avowed principles, 
went over to Sir D. Sanprorp,—thus sacrificing to yn pique for the loss 
of their favourite candidate the cause to which they had openly pledged them- 
selves. The numbers for Sir D. Sanprorp were further swelled by the addition 
of nearly the whole of Captain Gorpon’s votes, supposed to be from 200 to 300. 
The Captain had pledged himself to go to the poll; and, as a man of might in 
religion, considered himself bound to keep his promise in appearance, although 
with a clear conscience he might break it in reality. On the evening previous 
to the first day’s poll, he kindly released his voters from their pledges to himself ; 
and as there was scarcely a shade of difference between the two candidates, they 
gladly flew to the embraces of his friend SirD. Sanprorp. Thus, by a paltry 
majority of 33, and a coalition of the most unprincipled nature, made up of 
Ditra Tories, Whigs, bigoted Churchmen, and a few renegado Reformers, Sir 
D. Sanprorp has been returned to Parliament. 

Paisley, Radical Paisley, ‘sensible Paisley,” as Cosnetr has it, can no 
longer stand in the same proud position which she formerly occupied. She has 
made but u poor exchange in the trimming half-Whig, half-Tory, no- pledging, 
Bishop-loving Sir D. Sanproxp, for the sturdy old Whig, Sir Jonn Max- 
WELL. From the blame of this, however, must be exempted the true-hearted 
inhabitants of the town; who have expressed themselves most unequivocally in 
Mr. Crawrurp’s favour ; and it would be unfair to brand a population of fifty 
thousand as deserters from the cause of Reform, for the act of 542 individuals. 
Mr. Crawrurp returns from the contest defeated, but not disgraced. He 
stands in a high and honourable position, secure in the good opinion of every 
honest Reformer who has witnessed his conduct. No man could have been 
more devoted in his endeavours to prevent divisions among Reformers; and 
this, Iam persuaded, will be acknowledged ere long even by those who in the 
heat of passion have allowed their personal predilections to get the sway of 
‘their cooler judgment. I may add, that the Reformers of Paisley look, before 
long, to have Mr. Crawruxp as their representative. They are well aware 
that the coalition which has been so hurriedly patched up, is composed of too 
discordant materials to hang long together: they know that their present Mem- 
ber cannot continue for any lengthened period to satisfy a faction made up of 
such jarring elements ; and when the proper time comes, they will again look to 
= Crawrurb, and triumphantly place him as their representative in Par- 

lament. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P Q. 
No. X. 
“THERE IS AN END OF THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF FRANCE AND GREAT. BRITAIN. 

“ France and Britain have by their past conduct acted as if they were intended for 
the destruction of each other ; but I hope the time is now comé when they shall justify 
the order of the universe, and slow themselves better calculated for the more amiable 
purposes of frieudly intercourse and mutual benevolence,”—WiLLiam Pirr, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 25th March 1854. 

Sin—We have been grievously GuLLED. I use that word GuLLEp advisedly, 
and not from accident, or vulgarity. Giller, which in our old French meant 
to cheat, has formed your word “ gulled ;” and that is just the word I wanted 
‘to begin this letter! ** To GuLL,” says your great lexicographer, is * to trick 
—to cheat—to defrand—to deceive: and Duyven said—“ The Roman pvople 


| Were grossly gulled twice or thrice over, and as often enslaved in ove ceuturys 
and under the same pretence of reformation.” 

Yes—we, i. e. the people—and not only the people of France, but of Great 
Britain too, have been grievously gulled ; and the sooner we know, an admit, 
and feel, and deplore, and protest against this, the better. 1 was grievously 
gulled from the 7th August to the moment when LaFrayerte gave up his com= 
mand of the French National Guards; perceiving, as he did, that France was 
to be gulled with a dynasty instead of liberty, and with a monarchy instead of 
civilization and human happiness, and the triumph of Constitutional freedom. 
But, without vanity, I may say—and my letters to the Chronicle are there to 
prove it—that I was gulled for a much shorter period than my neighbours; and 
that in 1831 and 1832 I predicted all that would take place, which has now 
taken place in this country ; and suprised the Optimists with my denunciations 
of projects which I knew were then under consideration, but which no one 
would believe the Government would attempt to realize. Still I admit it, that 
for several months I was gulled ; and once, in the enthusiasm and delight of the 
moment, I know I wrote some such phrase as this, ** We have seen the end of the 
French Revolution.” For this I shall make no apology. It was an error 
of the heart, but one which sprung from a better opinion of human nature 
than I was justified in forming. Although, however, I admit that 1 was one 
of those who was gulled by the 7th August for afew months, yet I did not con- 
tinue a dupe. This cannot be said by other public writers on this French 
question. Even up to this very hour, there are some honourable and high- 
minded friends of freedom in England who have never ceased to hope, and who, 
though they have been compelled to admit that the draught they had to drink 
was most bitter and trying, yet have preserved some anticipations of speedy and 
future libations of wholesome drink, if not of strong wine or delicious nectar. 
But these Optimists are now in their turn compelled to exclaim, “* We HAVE 
BEEN GRIEVOUSLY GULLED.” 

We have been gulled in our hopes and expectations for France—for Belgium 
—for Poland—for Germany—for Lithuania—for Portugal—for Italy—for 
Spain—for Greece—for Switzerland—and even for Turkey. Those hopes were 
excited, Ist, by the triumph, at least for the time being, of popular prin- 
ciples in France ; 2d, by engagements expressly made and entered into with 
Polish, German, Belgian, Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, and even Swiss 
patriots, by the French Government; 3d, by assistance actually afforded in 
the first instance to Polish, German, Belgian, Portuguese, Italian, and Spanish 
refugees, by the French Government, to enable them to carry on their glorious 
work of national regeneration; 4th, by the reception first given to the Polish 
and Belgian Revolutions by the French Ministry ; 5th, by promises made at the 
national French Tribune, that ‘ Polish nationality should not perish ;” ‘ that 
the entry of an Austrian army into the Roman States would be the signal of 
a general war ;” and “that the French army would not leave Belgium, when 
once it entered, till the whole Belgian and Dutch question should be terminated.” 
These were the declarations of confidential ministers of Louis Puiiir, such as 
SEBASTIANI, Casimir Perrer, and Marshal Sourr”—made publicly in the 
face of France and the world; and such declarations very naturally tended to 
gull a great many. 6th, we were gulled by the reception in the first instance 
given to Polish, German, and other political patriotic refugees, and by the un- 
bounded assurances they received of never-dying interest and affection on the 
part of the French Government: and finally, we were ‘gulled ” by the appa- 
rent sincerity with which the Charter of 1830, though defective and imperfect, 
yet an admirable amendment on that of 1814, appeared to be received by those 
who surrounded the new royalty, as well as by that new royalty itself’ The 
reviews on the Champ de Mars gulled us. The enthusiasm of all classes 
gulled us. The promises of even Guizor the Doctrinaire, who attacked the 
Penal Code of Narotron which limitedAhe right of association to twenty per- 
sons, and who declared that only bad governments could fear political meetings 
and political societies, gulled us ; and we really did believe, for the hour, that 
something was intended. We were gulled by the law of the press—by the cold- 
ness which appeared to exist between the Court of the Tuileries and those of St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin; and it would be absurd of any one, even of 
Larayette himself, not to admit that he was gulled. He does admit so; he 
weeps and sighs as he admits it, but the fact must be conceded. It reads a sorrow- 
fullesson to the generous and the noble, and it presents us with but a sorry picture 
of our poor humanity. 

But in nothing have we been gulled so much as respecting a sham alliance 
between the Governments of France and Great Britain. I say, a sham alli- 
ance; and I do so advisedly. The alliance, from March 1831 downwards, has 
not been real—has not been bond jide—has not been (at any rate on the part of 
the Doctrinaires) a frank and sincere alliance—and has not been intended to be 
permanent and national. And now there is an end of the alliance between the 
Governments of France and Great Britain. Take this as a fact—not as a 
matter of hearsay, of negotiation, of report, of suspicion, and of fear, but as a 
fact. Even the Whigs of Great Britain are too liberal—much too liberal for the 
Juste Milieu and Doctrinaires. Even the Reform Bill of Lord Grey, and his 
non-disfranchising opinions as to Warwick, Liverpool, &c., are not sufficiently 
aristocratical for M. D’Arncout and the Duke pE Brocuir. Even the Gag- 
ging Acts of Lord CastLereAGH did not go far enough to please M. Barrie 
and M. Turens—since they were but temporary. Oh no! these ‘* Apprentice 
Legitimists,” these ‘‘Journeymen Absolutists,” require to go much further 
than even the German Diet: for in Germany the principle of association is re« 
cognized, whilst in France even the principle is to be denied by act of Parlia- 
ment! These striplings in political science, or the art of oppressing, very far 
outstrip their masters, and Prince Merrernicu is expected in Faris to take 
lessons in the Rue Grenelle St. Germain! Young converts are always most 
zealous, but sometimes they become mad. 

There is an end of the alliance between the Governments of Great Britain 
and France. 1 have said this is a fact, and I am prepared to prove it. I call 
as my witnesses Lord PaLtmenrston and the despatches he has received for the 
last two months from Lord Granvitie. I call as my witnesses, Lord Pan- 
MERSTON and the communications he has received during the same period from 
Dr. Bowrinc. I call on Prince TALLEYRAND and the Duke de Brocuir as 
witnesses, and the despatches which have passed between the two diplomatists. 
I call on Pozzo p1 BorGo as a witness,and the Duke of OxLEANs as his ‘* con- 
Jidential young friend” of the Tuileries. (Icite his words.) I call on the 
Austrian and Prussian Ministers at Paris, who desire even as much as Pozzo 
vi Boreo can do, that this alliance may be put an end to,and that the Throne 
of July may be surrounded, not by ‘ Republican institutions,” but by despotic 
laws, and more despotic Ministers. ‘* What care J, or what cares the Emperor 
my master,” said the Russian diplomatist, not a week ago, “ whether the King 
of the French be called Puivir or Caarves, so that the monarciical principle 
in Europe shal] triumph im France?” When he said this, he laughed. shrugged his 
shoulders, rubbed his hands, and added—‘‘ All is going on very well.” Oi yes, I 
call Pozzo pi Boxco as my witness, and he will not deny my statement. The very 
fact of the termination of this British and French Goyernnients alliance was first 
announced tothe world by orders of the French Government ; just the same as the 
desire of the French Government to do something for the Army,” in order to 
secure the zeal and firmness of the Army, has been announced in a Provincial 
Journal called the Memorial Bordelais The statements of the d2enovateur, 
the Quotidienne, the Constitutioanel, the Journal du Commerce, the Standurd, 
the Zrue Sun, the Spectator, and the Zimes, on this subject, are all disre- 
garded. The articles in question are carefully transmitted to the Anbassadors 
of the Northern Courts at Paris, by order of the Duke ps Bxrociin; who 
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chases with delight at perceiving that the truth is out, and that, in spite of the 
late speech of Lord Patmenrston in the House of Commons, no one believes a 
single word of the continued existence of the French and English Government 
alliance. Besides these witnesses, I can call also the editors of the Debats, the 
Moniteur, the Journal de Paris, and thw Bulletin du Soir, all of whom have 
received orders not to deny the fact that the English and French Governments 
areno longer attached to each other by ties of friendship and close alliance. In 
like manner, I can call the editors of other papers, who lave been invited by the 
Government organs and agents, not directly, but indirectly to attack the British 
Commercial Commission, and to support French Tariffs and French Custom- 
duties against the just demands of TnHomson, Bowrina, and Lord Gran- 
vite. The Doctrinaires assert, that an English alliance is no longer of great 
importance ; that to “legitimize” the Government of July, and the Throne 
founded in 1880, must be now the first and dearest object of attention to those 
who really desire the establishment of a French monarchy ; and that concessions 
must now be made, not to England, but to Russia, to Prussia, to Austria, and 
to the German Confederation, in order to procure the recognition sought for, 
and the admission of the new dynasty into the family of European Sove- 
reigns. I could go on with my list of witnesses for a great while longer ; 
but prudence and delicacy as well as honour require that some names should 
not be mentioned. Though some of those names be therefore withheld, you may 
place the most perfect confidence in my assertion “that there is an end to 
the alliance between the Governments of Great Britain and France.” And 
let not any one deceive you with the assurance, that this apparent friendship 
between the Courts of the Tuileries, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, is 
merely apparent ; that the coldness appearing to exist between the Governments 
of France and Great Britain is not real, but affected ; that a great point has to 
be gained, viz. the recognition by Europe of the new French dynasty, and the 
disarming of Europe in order to show its confidence in that dynasty ; and that 
when that point shall be gained, the alliance between the two Governments will 
be openly as amical, and warm as it is at this moment, though now only secretly, 
and not openly sincere. This is not true. The system of submission to foreign 
dictation is not the system of the Whigs, notwithstanding all their faults and grie- 
vous errors; but it is the system of the Doctrinaires. The system of a Mitirary 
Government for France is not the system of the Whigs, though they have done 
reat injury by their lukewarmness and timidity ; but it isthat of the Doctrinaires ! 
he system of destroying the press, the right of association, and the popular and 
yolitical instruction of the people, is not the system of the Whigs, though the 
Whigs would cheerfully receive into their bosoms many a Sir Rosert Peet if 
he would enter therein and consent to their embraces; but it is the system of 
the Doctrinaires! To maintain their ground with the majority in the French 
Chambers, the Doctrinaires must support all monopolies—oppose all concessions 
on commercial suestions—maintain both stupid, ruinous, and prohibitive custom- 
laws—protect some scores of families to the ruin of tens, nay hundreds of thousands 
of individuals—and refuse to listen to Bordeaux, Nantes, Havre, Calais, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, and multitudes of other ports, whose interests and happiness are so 
seriously compromised by the existing French Custom-laws. This system will 
not suitthe Whigs. Though sadly in arrear of the times in which they live, and 
sadly averse to the onward movement, still the Whigs have some shame, and 
some portion of philosophy, experience, and common sense left them; and the 
prohibitive system of commerce they cannot and will not uphold. This is not 
the case with the Doctrinaires. Concessions made to England on commercial 
uestions, will not only offend the majorities of the Chambers, but likewise the 
Northern Ambassadors at Paris; and the Doctrinaires are therefore prepared to 
refuse (and in fact do refase) all concessions to the British Board of Trade, and 
to the British Commercial Commission. There is, therefore, in truth and in 
fact, an end of the alliance between the Governments of France and Great 
Britain! 

Nor is the Turkisu Question wholly foreign to this separation. It is true 
that it has partially led to this result, though more incidentally than direetly. 
It is true that, up to the moment when the Czar perceived that a sort of alliance 
between the Whigs and Doctrinaires existed against him relative to the Turkish 
question, he had ever remained inaccessible to even the excuses, homage, and 

rofound assurance of respect and reverence of the Duke pe Broeuie and 

farshal Matson. But a French and English alliance in favour of Turkey 
—which could not be objectionable, at any rate as far as that question was 
concerned, either to Austria or Prussia—was the alarum-bell rung in the ears 
of the Emperor Nicnotas. Pozzo pi Borco first sounded it. For two 
years he had been labouring in vain to convince the Russian Monarch that 
something was to be done in France; that Louis Puivir was not so indisposed 
towards Nicnotwas as the latter imagined ; that the insults offered in 1830 and 
1831 to the Revolution of 1830 by the Court of St. Petersburg, had all been 
forgotten at the ‘Tuileries ; and that the Anglo French Alliance would be merely 
nominal, if Nicuonas would condescend to utter only one word of civility to 
the new French dynasty. For two years, Pozzo had failed; but, like the 
unfortunate widow, he was at length heard at St. Petersburg, for his much 
talking ; and the Emperor received with gratitude the communication from his 
old and wily Ambassador, that notwithstanding this alliance of England and 
France against the treaty of July 1833 between the Ottoman Porte and the Czar, 
it would be possible to interrupt, disconcert, destroy thaf alliance, and leave 
Russia the mistress of Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles. 
From that moment, all has changed. England and the English are no longer 
the subjects of praise and the themes of admiration at the Chateau. Pozzo v1 
Borco has taken the place of Lord Granxvitter. The Juste Milieu and 
Doctrinaires are over head and ears in love with all that is Russian; and the 
crafty diplomatist leaves not a stone unturned to convince even the most incre - 
dulous that the Emperor Nicuovas desires above and before all things, the 
sincere friendship of his ‘* dear friend, brother, and cousin, the King of the 
‘rench.” These are my facts. I could supply names, dates, and figures, if 
I thought it desirable. But I purposely abstain from that which might compro- 
mise any of my sources of information. 

But though there is an end of the alliance between the rwo GovERNMENTS, 
there must Nor be an end to the alliance between the two Peortes! Yes, 
yes; France and Britain are calculated for the purposes of “ friendly intercourse 
and mutual benevolence.” . This waseven admitted by Prrr. But we must go 
much further than this. France and Great Britain are at the head of civiliza.. 
tion. The light which is in them must noé be darkness. It cannot be. Aud 
thus, whilst for a time those who have ‘ gulled” us may laugh at our past cre- 
dulity, and mock our present disappointment, those will laugh the loudest who 
_— the last; and though the Governments may * gull” or be * gulled” by 
each other, the preorLe of both countries will not be permanently tricked ; but 
from seeming evil much good will be educed, and the net set for others by these 
tricking, cheating, deceiving Doctrinaires, will eventually be the instrument of 
their own ruin.“ Nequicquam patrius iontasti lubricus artes.” Let us then 
Tabour to cultivate a good understanding and a frank alliance, not between the 
French and British Governments, but between the British and Frencu 
Prorte ! am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

oO. P. Q. 


P.S. Ihave not completed my letters to the Spectator on the Assoc1a- 
TIONS Surrression Bite, because the debates are not yet completed, and be- 
cause I wish in my next letter to terminate this most interesting and momen- 
tously important subject, when the discussions will Lave been closed, 
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TOPICS OF THE Dz. 


THE DENMAN PEERAGE. : 
Or all pensioners, lawyers are the most greedy. Among sn hea 
curists, they and their progeny are leviathans: witness the names 
of E.LensorouGcn, Yorke, Scotr, Kenyon, Manners, and 
Knox. To these must now be added the name of Denman; for 
the Chief Justice has been made a Peer of the reaim, with a 
family, and without a fortune. 

The pretence made use of for this new creation is curious: it is 
said that Lord BrouGHam requires assistance in getting through 
the Scotch appeals, and that he will receive it from Lord Denman. 
But no one pretends that the Chief Justice is learned in Scotch 
law. In this respect, he and Lord Wynrorp are nearly ona par; 
though we admit Lord Denman’s superiority in the other points 
which are requisite to form a good judge—temper, humanity, and 
quick moral feeling. 

Had the creation been for life only—without “ remainder “—it 
would not have been so objectionable. It is not of the elevation of 
the present Lord that we complain, for he will probably be able to 
earn his salary. But, in one shape or another, the country will be 
railed on to maintain the family—that is if the Hereditary 
Peerage last. Pauper Peers are incumbrances on the people to 
the third and fourth generation, They become almost inevitably 
time-serving and mean in their politics, and the ready instruments 
of bringing their order into contempt. 

In the present temper of the nation, a man runs no small 
hazard who accepts a Peerage without wealth. Lord Denman 
may rely upon this, that his disposal of the patronage in his gift 
will be most rigidly watched. He will now be induced to grasp 
at emolument, in the shape of pensions and places, for himself 
and family, which, as plain Sir Tuomas, he could safely reject 
and despise. He has now got the dignity of his order to support; 
and if it be true, as is generally supposed, that he is far from 
being a wealthy man, that dignity can only be maintained at the 
public cost. But will the nation consent to pay the expense of 
this miserable gewgaw of a Peerage for Lord Denman’s heirs 
male? will it lie down quietly, and see pensions for younger chil- 
dren voted as heretofore ? 





THE WAY TO CHOOSE A DEAN. 


Ir is a fine thing to be the son of a Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
for it seems to be considered part of the duty of the Prime Minis- 
ter of England to take care of his advancement in life. Thus, Mr. 
Lirrteton stated in the House of Commons, that Earl Grey had 
appointed the Honourable THomas PLuNKeErrT to the Deanery of 
Down, not solely because he respected his good character, but be- 
cause “he thought that it was not too much that such preferment 
should be bestowed on a son of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland." 
Mr. Prunkerr was already in possession of Church preferment 
to the extent of at least 1200/. a year; but that Earl Grey did 
not think was enough for a son of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Had the Premier selected some clergyman of the Establishment, 
who had greatly distinguished himself by his learning and theo- 
logical acquirements, by his pulpit eloquence and_ parochial 
ministrations, he might have truly said that the Deanery of Down 
would not be too high a reward for sucha man. But no; Earl 
Grey did not search among the pious and lowly and learned men 
of God, but pitched at once upon Mr. PLuNkKeErv, because it so 
happened that the Irish Chancellor was his father. Earl Grey 
is an earnest stickler for the union of Church and State. As for 
the claims of the Dissenters, he is half beside himself when they 
are urged. But he is unconsciously doing the best he can to dis- 
gust men with the Establishment, and to multiply Dissenters, 
when he acknowledges so openly that Church preferment follows 
political influence—that men who would live under the cold 
shadow of neglect to the fulness of old age, if destitute of political 
patrons, get preferred to Deaneries when connected with Chan- 
cellors and Cabinet Ministers. 





POST-OFFICE REFORM; THE DUKE OF 
RICHMOND'S DEFENCE. 
Tue new Number of the Westminster Review contains an article 
on the state of the Post-oflice, and the need of a reform in it, 
which is calculated to rutile the self-complacency of his Grace of 
Ricumonp. The Reports of the Revenue Commissioners form 
the basis of this article. The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners have been followed in the other departments of the Reve- 
nue, it is said, with great public benefit; but their plans for 
improving the Post-otlice have been contemptuously rejected 
by the Duke of RicumMonp and the “viceroy over him,” Sir 
Francis Freerine. The pretence is, that the Commissioners” 
suggestions are in some instances. impracticable, and in others 
certain to impose an increased charge upon the public. That. 
the reports of Lord Waxtace and his coadjutors were exces: 
sively distasteful to the managers of the Post-office, we can 
easily believe. Almost every page contains the exposure of 
some abuse in that establishment of vaunted purity and perfec- 
tion. Strenuous opposition to the removal of abuses, on the part 
of those who profit largely by them, is in the order of things. It 
would have been strange indeed if Sir Francis Freriine and 
his set had rated the value of the Commissioners’ Reports very 
highly. It would be a piece of great folly to suppose that they 
are likely to have formed a just estimate of the worth of the Com- 
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missioners’ labours, or the feasibuity of their plans. We never 
apply to aculprit for his opinion of the law, for the breach of 
which he is'to be hanged or banished. 

Few persons have the time and patience requisite to examine 
the five folio volumes in which the Commissioners have published 
the information they obtained, and their suggestions for improving 
the Post-office. The article in the Westminster Review may 
therefore be useful in pointing attention to some of the most 
glaring abuses. The writer has selected only a few facts from 
the mass contained in the Reports; but they are amply sufficient 
to establish the necessity of adopting some new system. 

The impropriety of placing a man of high rank and a Cabinet 
Minister at the head of the Post-office, has long been evident. 
The nature of his duties, and the manner in which he usually 
performs them, are described in the following passage. 

« The -power of the Postmaster-General is enormous. He regulates the con- 
veyance of all the correspondence of the country, domestic, colonial, and foreign. 
He appoints and displaces such officers and servants, and takes‘such security 
from them, as he deems necessary. He settles the amount of salaries and con- 
tingent allowances; subject only to a nominal supervision by the Lords of the 
Treasury. In certain cases, he settles the rates of postage according to his good 
will and pleasure. It is his duty to see that the accounts of the accruing re- 
venue are duly kept, and the money paid into the Exchequer. He has, in fact, 
an almost despotic control over his department. 

“It is plain, that great experience and knowledge of business, unwearied at- 
tention and activity, unusual precision and scrupulous disinterestedness, are 
among the first requisites to be looked for in an efficient Postmaster-General. 
But how is it possible that they can be possessed by men of high rank and for- 
tune,—whose habits and education have especially unfitted them for the drudgery 
of business? Yet from men of this class have Postmasters-General been almost 
invariably selected. Of course, they have not even attempted to grapple with 
the performance of their duties; and the Legislature has kindly relieved them 
from all responsibility, not directly personal, for the management of their de- 
partment. The Postmaster-General is, by the 9th Anne, chap. 10, exempt 
from all responsibility for the revenue, or for the officers appointed by him, 
‘ save only for his voluntary defaults or misfeasances ;’ and he is not required to 
give any security. 

** Perhaps there is no office in the Government which requires more peremp- 
terily the personal superintendence of its chief. But, though Lords Grey and Al- 
thorp may be found in Downing Street, and Sir James Grabam at the Admi- 
ralty, the Postmaster-General does not reside at the Post-office. His general 
abserce from his place of business,and ‘ the unavoidable delay which arises from 
the ordinary practice of communicating with him elsewhere,’ are animadverted 
upon by the Revenue Commissioners in their Eighteenth Report. The Duke of 
Richmond was not then in office, and their remarks could not therefore apply 

articularly to him ; but it is to be presumed that the onerous duties of a Cabinet 

linister, which his Grace is charged with in addition to the management of the 
Post- office, will scarcely permit him to be more assiduous in his attendance than 
Lord Chichester or the Duke of Manchester. This, indeed, is a serious charge 
against the present Ministers. They have augmented the difficuties in the way 
of controlling the Post-office people, by placing not merely a man of high rank, 
but a Cabinet Minister at its head, in direct contravention of the well-considered 
suggestions of the Commissioners. 

“ The consequence of the non-residence and official ignorance of the Postmas- 
ter- General, is the exercise by his Secretary, Sir Francis Freeling, of a much 
larger portion of authority than properly belongs to his place. In point of fact, 
his official superior does little more than give his sanction to the proceedings of 
the Secretary. This sanction is given before or after the Secretary’s orders are 
executed, just as it may happen. In all cases of emergency, the person on the 
spot is, of course, the one who directs and is obeyed. Thus the duties of the 
office of Postmaster-General are actually performed by deputy; and interfere 
very little indeed with his avocations as a member of the Cabinet.” 

The writer then mentions, that the Secretary himself resides at 
a distance from the Post-office, and that to the assistant Secretary 
a great portion of his irresponsible authority is delegated. Several 
instances of mismanagement in the Inland Office, the Mail-voach 
department, and the Twopenny-post, are then given, from the 
Reports of the Commissioners. The Packet establishment next 
comes under review ; and the astounding fact is mentioned, that 
upwards of 300,000. was lost to the public, by the gross misma- 
nagement of this department, in the course of the nine years end- 
ing in 1830. If this fact stood alone, it would be sufficient to 
justify the removal of the clique who lord it over the Post-office, 
and who presume to treat the suggestions of the Revenue Com- 
missioners With contempt. The reluctance to accede to the pro- 
positions of the French Postmaster for improving the communica- 
tion between the people of England and those of France, and the 
stubborn refusal, so long persisted in, to do away with the mono- 
polies of the Clerks of the Roads and the Foreign Oif'ce, are also 
stated as affording additional grounds for the intcrference of 
Parliament. They indicate, on the part of the Duke of Ricu- 
MoND and his subalterns, an indisposition to render the Post- 
office, what it was intended to be, the organ of a speedy and safe 
communication, not only with different parts of our own, but with 
foreign countries. The case is clear enough: extraneous force 
must be applied; the Post-office must be reformed frem without. 
Mr. Wacace, the ective and patriotic Member for Greencck, is 
pledged to bring this subject before the House of Commons on the 
29th of April. Nothing should induce him to fall back from his 
determination. The country has a right to know why the recom- 
mendations of Lord Waxuace’s expensive Commission have not 
beep acted upon; and something of more weight than the mere 
assertion of the Duke of RicumMonp or Sir Francis FREELING 
should be required to satisfy the Representatives of the People, 
that the members of that Commission, who exercised so sound 
a discretion on all other matters, have proved themselves to be 
So ignorant and so incapable on this. 

Ministers, it is understood, will oppose Mr. WALLACcE’s motion; 
and the Duke of Ricumonp has been exerting himse f to get up 
a case to justify their opposition, and to induce the Hcuse of Com- 
mons to abstain from interfering wijh his department. With this 
View, some * Papers relating to the Post-office” have been printed ; 





derable difficulty, as, from some cause not explained, unusualeare 
has been taken to keep them in friendly hands. Perhaps ‘the 
Duke thinks that an impartial examination of them would not be 
of much service to him. If so, he thinks rightly; for if he+had 
designed to prove his utter unfitness for the place he holds; he 
could not have taken means more sure to effect his purpose, than. 
the publication of his confidential communications with his \tol- 
leagues. A principal purpose of these documents is to discredit 
the reports of the Revenue Commissioners, by proving thatthe 
adoption of their suggestions. would be followed by an increase of 
expense. In order to make this out, a statement is presented of 
the cost of the English General Post-office as proposed by the 
Commissioners, and the actual charge at the present time+or 
rather, what the Duke of Ricumonp chooses to call the actual 
charge. According to the Duke's statement, the expense of the 
proposed establishment would be annually 47,850/.; the actual 
charge being only 40,3027. At first we could not understand this; 
for we had seen a return to an order of the House of Commons, 
which made the cost of the several offices included in this state- 
ment much higher. By that return, it appeared that the Secre- 
tary’s department cost 87737. per annum; but in the Duke's new 
statement it is set down at only 45307. Then, the cost of the In- 
land Office appears to be only 13,7407. by the statement; while bg 
the returns it would seem to cost, in the payment of officers, nearly 
19,0007. The expense of the Foreign Office does not appear at 
all by the new statement; but the Clerks pocket 3621/. among 
them. We soon discovered the cause of this discrepancy. The 
Duke considers that the fees and perquisites of the Post-office 
gentlemen form no part of the cost to the public! He therefore 
excludes from his statement the allowance of 2965/. to Sir Francis 
FREELING as 2 compensation for the abolition of his privilege of 
franking to the West Indies, and the profits of the Clerks of 
the Roads and in the Foreign Office. The Commissioners sup- 
posed that it mattered but little, as a mere money questivn, 
whether the Clerks of the Post-office were paid by regular salaries, 
or by fees (although they considered the last mode objectionable); 
and therefore, in computing the cost of the present establishment, 
included the fees and perquisites in their “erroneous calculation,” 
as the noble Postmaster terms it. Now, the Duke of Ricnmon» 
must know, that the money received by any public officer, whether 
under the name of salary or fees, comes out of the pockets of the 
people; and therefore, in calculating the cost to the nation of ang 
particular establishment, it is a most unworthy deception to sup- 
press all mention of those fees or perquisites. Indeed, he has hits- 
self included, in his estimate of the Solicitor’s emoluments, the 
sum of 1,400. a year, which that officer receives in the shape of 
profit on law proceedings. Why, then, does he refuse to consider 
the profits on newspaper trading as part of the compensation paid 
by the public to the Post-office Clerks? The cases are similar. 

By the he’p of such contrivances as we have exposed, the Duke 
of RicHMonD makes out, that the actual charge for the Post-cffices 
of the United Kingdom is less than that which the adoption of the 
plan of the Commissioners would create, by nearly 13,0008. 
Granting that this statement were a fair one, it is to be remem- 
bered, that in the place of one Postmaster-General—a nobleman, 
necessarily unacquainted with business—the Commissioners pro 
pose to give us a Board of five resident, hard-working, experienced 
men, who would devote all their time to the concerns of their de- 
partment. We have no doubt that the public would gain mate- 
rially even by this arrangement, costly though it be. That it may 
not be supposed that we ate speaking of a different period froa 
that to which the Duke refers, we should mention, that the cem- 
parative statement, which he has put forth, is dated the 24th ef 
February last; while the official returns which have enabled us te 
expose its inaccuracy, were ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons on the 13th of the same month. 

In the Duke of Ricumonp’s papers, we find a long and very 
pompous account of the various alterations of which he has been 
the proposer in the three Post-offices of the United Kingdom; 
and the result of the wholeis, that, were his plans executed, there 
would be an immediate saving of only 5258/. 15s. 4d. on the Lea- 
don, and of 47997. on the Dublin offices; there would be an im- 
crease of about 13002. per annum on the Edinburgh establishmeat. 
Whether this trifling reduction has been actually effected, does not 
appear. 

There is no attempt to prove that any diminution has been made 
in the enormous sum total of between six and seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which the collection of the Post-ofiice revenues costs 
the country. Not a word does the Duke say about the cost of the 
Packet establishment ; but heis determined to continue the ruincus 
system pursued by his predecessors in the building and purchase of 
steam-boats. 

The last page of these precious documents contains a statement 
which deserves particular attention. It is entitled “ An Aceount 
of the Gross and Net Revenue and Charges of Management [of 
the Post-office of Great Britain] in each of the last ten years.” fe 
is dated from the General Post-oflice, 21st February 1834, and is 
signed by the Accountant-General. From this account it appears, 
that the gross receipts have amounted to 20,751,041/. 5s. 8d. ; but 
that the charges and the net revenue together make up the suuz 


| of 19,654,014/. 2s. 0d. only. The difference is 1,097,0272. 3s. 9d. 


Now the public hasa right to know from the managers of the 
Post-oflice what they have done with this odd million and ap- 


_ wards. It is et present unaccounted for. 
and we have obtained a copy of them—though not without consi, * 


It has been usual with the apologists of the Duke of Richuexp 
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to. give him credit for desiring and endeavouring to effect certain’ 
reforms in the interior of the Post-office. He was thwarted by the 
Clerks, it was said, in his efforts to break up their privilege of deal- 
ing in Newspapers. The publication of these papers will prevent 
the Times, and others of his present partisans, from holding such 
language in future. The Duke has been a strenuous supporter of 
this abuse. He declares, in a note to the Lords of the Treasury, 
that the newsvending business is less liable to bad management 
in the hands of “ responsible officers of his own,” than in that por- 
tion of it carried on by the public, He says that if there has been 
any injury inflicted, it is by the newsvenders on the Clerks of the 
Post-ofice ! and that the former, having been admitted to a parti- 
cipation in the exclusive privilege of the Clerks, “are now exerting 
themselves for the purpose of ejecting the original possessors, and 
securing to themselves the whole.” He is also a decided friend to 
the monopoly of the Clerks in the Foreign Office; and he has 
placed it beyond doubt, by his correspondence, that the Govern- 
ment has resolved to abolish the privileges of those persons, in 
spite of the Duke of Ricumonp, notin consequence of his repre- 
sentations. 

The Postmaster-General does not appear to be capable of rais- 
ing his thoughts for one moment above the petty routine of his 
office. He seems never to think of the power conferred. by the 
vast means at his disposal, of extending and facilitating our inter- 
course with foreign nations. . Foreign newspapers he calls a 
luxury, which the few who choose to purchase should be made to 
pay dearly for. The advantages resulting from a cheap and fre- 
quent interchange of periodical works, and of letters, with our 
French neighbours, never seem to have struck him. 

We are more than ever convinced of the necessity of commenc- 
ing a revision of the existing Post-oflice system by removing the 
Postmaster-General. The documents which, in an evil hour for 
his own reputation, he has procured to be printed in order to pre- 
judice Mr. WALLAce’s motion, furnish ample evidence of his un- 
fitness for his post. Out of his own mouth has issued suflicient 
for his condemnation. 


POOR OLD LORD BROUGHAM! 


Tur Lord Chancellor, on presenting a petition from the Dissenters 
of Edinburgh the other day, took occasion to allude to his decli- 
ning years, in a manner so touching that it strongly reminded us 
of the pathetic wail which old Lord Expon used so often to 
indulge in. “ Iam now drawing towards the close of my days,” 
quoth Lord Brovenam. The image of the venerable Chancellor 
rises before us; his tall, gaunt figure, bent beneath the load of 
years, not merely doubled, but, as it were, coiled up on the wool- 
sack ; his long bony fingers studded with chalkstones ; his nose, 
no longer the lively gnomon of his visage—which now, attenuated 
by age, exhibits the deep-drawn furrows of thought and care— 
reposing on the ledge formed by the projection of the under jaw, 
the upper being toothless: and as with blear and lack-lustre eye 
the aged dignitary of the law peers around, his feeble voice “ piping 
in childish treble,” tremulously gives birth to the devout wish—] 
hope to live long enough to see,” &ce. 

Lord BrovGHam is not so very, very old, as that he should 
naturally entertain so grave a prospect as the close of his days: 
unless he estimates the time that he has lived by the multitudi- 
nous employments that have oceupied his attention; then, indeed, 
he would be a modern Methusaleh. No man better knows the 
value of time than Lord BroueHam,—as used to be advertised 
by the announcement of his rapid transits from the Court 
of Chancery to Brougham Hall, and back to the House of Lords; 
and no man has made beticr use of it, in one sense at least. Has 
the Chancellor been inadvertently confounding his lease of life 
with his tenure of oflice? Or is there a tendency in the atmosphere 
of the judgment-seat to make men prematurely elders? Do they 
feel old as well as wise beyond their fellows? Do the long flaps of 
the Chancellor's wig make dull his hearing? the perpetual glitter 
of the seals and the mace enfeeble his eyesight? Dves the passion- 
less mood of the judge colour with the calm and sad tone of even- 
ing the placid mirror of his mind? or do his sedentary habits— 
“ sedet, infelix Theseus !"—notwithstanding the elasticity of the 
woolsack, tend to make him think of his latter end? We know 
not: all that is revealed, and revealed in order that cur berevo- 
lent sympathies may be touched, is the melancholy fact that Lord 
Brovenam is “drawing towards the close of his days.” 








FARMING CAPITAL—AGRICULTURAL 
OVER-BREEDING. 
Sir Henry PARNELL told the landed monopolists of the House 
of Commons a useful though disagreeable truth, when he declared 
that the interest of the farmer was not identical with that of the 
landlord in maintaining the Corn monopoly; but he gave a need- 
less advantage to his opponents, which they have not been slow 
to take hold of, when he spoke of the farmer merely as a capita- 
: list, whose interests could be set to rights by a reduction of his 
. rent in case of a fall in the price of produce; without taking into 
consideration that he is also interested in the quantity : of occupa- 
tion for farmers. This error is exposed in the new Number of the 
. Westminster Review.* 


The Globe makes sport of the idea of treating the farmer as a | 


- capitalist ; and has presented its readers with a humorous dialogue, 
in which a Political Economist and a Ragged Man, once a farmer 
* Article XVI. “ Quarterly Review, Globe, &e. in support of Co:n Monopoly.” 





; would certainly produce the 


| nuitants and the proprietors 


: repeal the Corn-laws, is in 


(one of Sir H.: Parnzx's capitalists) discuss together the causes 
of the ruin of the latter, and a chorus of Statesmen. chimes in 
with the commonplaces of the Economist. But the G/obe assumes, 
that, at the present time, the farmers are possessed of capital, which 
a reduction in the price of corn would deprive them of: forgetting 
that the work is done already; that the effect of the Corn-laws in 
regard to the swallowing up of capital has already been exactly 
the ~ as that which their supporters expect to ensue from their 
repeal. 

The peculiarly pernicious operation of the landowner's mono- 
poly, over every other, in checking the possibility of finding 
profitable employment for industry, is admirably illustrated in 
the following passage taken from the article in the Westminster. 


‘¢ Suppose the working printers in London could procure an act of Parlia- 
ment, confining all printing in the United Kingdom to. the existing London 
operatives, —would Fm be any use in telling them, in the simple case, they did 
not gain by it? If some collection of stupids should frame a plan for giving 
every other kind of workmen a similar monopoly, so that all kinds should finally 
eat of the common folly, this would be something like the existing state of 
things ; and their condition might, like Touchstone’s shepherd’s, be damnable 
enough ;—but this is not the simple case. If they got a monopoly by themselves, 
they would gain, to a certain extent and for a certain time; and the farmers, 
when they got the Corn-laws, did the same. When the printers had lived up 
to the increased profits, and filled all existing printing-offices, however many, with 
their children and relations (which may reasonably enough be accomplished in 
twenty years), they would be much where they were before ; and the farmers 
might be the same. But there happen to be two or three new consequences 
arising out of the fact, that corn is not types. When the printers have got to 
the extremity of their new tether, they are, at worst, much about the point they 
were at before. rinters may be full; but they have pretty nearly the same 
chance they ever had, for making their children hosiers, hatters, haberdashers, 
or any other of the vocations on the list. Not so the farming conjuror. He has 
had the wit to lay an embargo on the whole progress of the country’s industry. 
He has said, not a step hell pon advance beyond what can be kept upon a cer- 
tain quantity of corn; and then stands admiring the fact, that cousin Jack's six 
long-boned lads cannot all take snug farms within the county. And cousin 
Jack discovers, if he tries, that there is just as much difficulty to make them 
tailors. Coats must come by wearers, and they by corn; there can be no in- 
finity of shop-board, where there is an act of Parliament upon the meal-tub. In 
this way the plague comes round upon theauthors. They, and,their labourers, 
are screwed to the last pinch by the competition in their line. At this very 
moment, they have half-a-dozen childrem each, for whom there is not the 
smallest chance of escape from the squire’s coffee-mill, the poor-house. It is 
quite right, —it is a thing to sing anthems for ;—so fall the foes of honesty every- 
porn and honest men will the sooner come by the power of living by their 
work!” 

This passage is only one of many, of equal felicity and force, 
which are@o be found in this Number of the Westminster. The 
master spirit of the journal has been more than usually active in 
exposing the sophisms of “ the opponent.” 


CORN CATECHISM. 
( Continued. ) 


74. He was ready to con- A. No share, is a fair share; as long as 
eur phe: general proposi- the landed interest is prohibiting trade by 
tion of the noble Marquis, virtue of a monopoly of the House of Com- 
that the landed 


interest 
. mons. 
should have the benefit of a 


fair proportion of whatever 
reduction in taxation the Government was enabled to make.— Times. House of 
Commons, 21st February 1834. 

75. It was quite absurd 
and preposterous to suppose 
the existence of any distinct 
and opposing interest be- 
tween the agricultural and 
commercial classes. —Ib. 


A. If this meant (as it is not certain it 
did not) that any robbery committed by one 
class upon the other, will tell in the end 
against the robber class, as the agriculturists 
declare they are experiencing now,—it is a 
great truth. But if it meant that the agri- 
culturists may rob the commercial classes, 
and the commercial classes acknowledge no difference of interest, the 
men will not go long unshut-up, that are heard to say such things. Let 
the commercial classes have a duty on home-grown corn for nineteen 
years, and see how the agriculturists will take being told “it is quite 
absurd and preposterous to suppose the existence of any distinct and 
opposing interest.” Ifthere is no opposition of interest, why cannot 
the agriculturists be merry under the abolition of the Corn-laws ? 


76. Nothing can be more A. This isspeaking out. The landlords 
obvious than that in what- borrowed money for their “ just and neces- 
rr —o the repeal of the sary war,” and the moment their war was 
csp lhe Ry cig: hues over, they set about robbing the lenders. 
Prige of Corn, and, by neces” The “ Government annuitant would be 
sary consequence, that of all ee rie OR ae eat ; 
other commodities, it would © evated if the Corn -law we yey ed,— 
in just the same degree aug- "™eans in plain English, the Government 
meat the burthen of the pub- 8" nuitant was robbed when the Corn-law 
lie debt, and elevate in the Was imposed. Your landlord is your only 
scale of society the Govern- Jacobin. 
ment annuitant.— Morning 
Post, 21st March 1834. 

77. —A measure—which A. They are talking of the last frater- 
nity broken up by the New Police. ‘The 
brotherhood pleaded, that there would be an 
essential alteration in the position in society 
of the owners of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
the takers, to the great detriment of the 


effect—of altering essentially 
the relative position in society 
of Government or other an- 


of land, to the great detri- 


{ ment of the latter. —Zo. latter. 


78. The proposition to A. The proposition to put a stop to 
Street robbery, is in truth a proposition to 
give to the owner of pocket-handkerchiefs, 
at the expense of the other classes of so- 
ciety, considerably more of the good things 
of the world than he now enjoys ; and how 
this is to contribute to the national relief or 


truth a proposition to give 
to the public annuitant, 
at the expense of the other 
classes of society, consider- 
ably more of the good things 
of the world than he now 
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enjoys ; and how this is to 
contribute to the national re- 
lief or prosperity we confess 
ourselves utterly at a loss to 
conceive. —Ib. 


79. The more he thought 
upon the subject, the more 
he was convinced of the utter 
impracticability of having a 
free trade in corn. — 
House of Commons. 


80. Now, anybody con- 
versant with the actual state 
of things would know that 
the only thing ‘that had saved 
them {the agriculturists ] 
from utter ruin, was the pro- 
tection afforded them by the 
Corn-laws.—JZb. 


a we confess ourselves utterly at a 
oss to conceive.-—‘* We” does right to con- 
fess. 


A. There isa lion in the way. Many 
another would give the same kind of opinion, 
if he wis so lucky as to be asked. 


A. If it is true that the agriculturists can 
only be saved from ruin by the robbery of 
their neighbours, why are they not swept 
from the face of the earth, like cther nui- 
sances ? Itis clear that an earthquake which 
should swallow them up, or an arrangement 
of Providence which should turn them and 
their land into flag-stones, would be an im- 
mense national blessing. If they can only 


live by other people’s plunder, why are they to live at all, any more 
than any other set of public robbers ? 


81. Then upon the heels 
of that came a dry season, 
which reduced the fields to 
a state almost equal to that 
of the deserts of Arabia. 
( Hear, hear, hear.) 


82. The whole question of 
free trade was a great chi- 
mera. He believed, if the 
golden age could be revived, 
free trade might be employed. 
— Times, Ib. 


83. The question was not 
one as between agriculturists 
and manufacturers, but as 
between the prosperity and 
poverty of the country—be- 
tween her existence and her 
ruin. — Morning Post, Ib. 


84. Foreign corn, in case 
the laws protecting home- 
grown corn were repealed, 
could always be had at a 
much lower price tkan it 
could be raised in England, 
and consequently utter and 
complete ruin to the land 
would follow. —JZb. 


85. Ifthe Corn-laws were 
repealed, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that not only 
hundreds of thousands but 
millions of manufacturers, as 
well as all the agriculturists, 
would be reduced to a state 
of utter destitution. —Jb. 


86. He would suppose 
that the new system was in 
full force; — then a war 
would break out, and then 
the whole system would 
have to be dissolved. —JZb. 


87. The repeal of these 
laws would destroy the home 
market, and affect the ex- 
ports and imports.—J b. 


( 


EAST 


A. Would to God they had always kept 
so. It would have been a blessing to the 
country greater than the sinking of the 
West India Islands into the sea. Shall we 
never give over believing we live by being 
cheated ? 


A. Just so might any other set of col- 
lectors on the highway plead. Give us a 
sergeant and four of mounted police, and 
we will soon bring on the golden age. 


A. So they would all say. But where is 
the proof? The old moss-treoper weuld 
have maintained, that nothing but cow- 
stealing, made beef. 


A. What will they say when they get the 
duty upon home-grown corn,—and the ma- 
nufacturers tell them, thay if it be put an 
end to, utter and complete ruin to manufac- 
tures will follow? Is not a bitter joke as 
good against one man as another ? 


A. If robberies were stopped at Houns- 
low, St. Paul’s would tumble down, as 
well as Westminster Hall fall upon the 
lawyers’ heads. One thing is just as rational 
as the other. 


A, It was found impossible to cut Eng- 
land off from naval stores, which were to be 
had from two or three countries of the world. 
How much more then from corn, which is 
to be had from almost all. It is the tallow- 
chandler crying out, ‘ Do not burn gas.” 


A. Itis to be hoped it would. We have 
had enough of a home market, that means 
being robbed of half at home. 


To be continued. ) 


ER THEATRICALS. 








Tue closing of the Theatres, as is customary during Passion- 
Week, has given the pious managers an opportunity of preparing 
their novelties for Easter Monday. Of the two Great Houses, 
Drury Lane only will produce a new entertainment, appropriately 
termed “an Easter Folly ;” the subject Michael Scott the Wizard 
{a good one, in able hands), and the title Anster Fair. The 
Fairy Spectacle at the Fitzroy, is founded on the Frolics of Puck ; 
and in the course of it, a little army of two hundred elves, headed 
by Miss Cuapiin and Miss Perrirer (fitting name) will go 
through their evolutions. Astley’s opens with the /Vars @f Wel- 
lington ; with horse and foot, and the accompaniments of ‘‘ drums, 
trumpets, blunderbusses, thunder.” Chelsea pensioners and 
soldiers ought to be admitted at half-price. We speak in jest, but 
Ducrow might do a worse thing than take our hint. At the 
Surry, they have got Yates and the Adelphi company in addition 
to their regular actors; and Lurline and Grace Huntly will he 
transported beyond Thames for the term of—as many nights as 
they attract. The prices ofadmission are, nevertheless, the same 
as before at the Surry; that is, just half that of the other Minors. 
Crowded houses will be a matter of course. 

But crowded houses have been the order of the season at all the 
theatres... This is a tolerable answer to the croaking about the 
“want of encouragement to the drama.” People will go to the- 
atres when there is any thing to attract them, as we have said be- 
fore ; and the present season is a proof. Even the Great Houses 
have been well filled, by splendid spectacles, music, and dancing,— 





the proper performances for their immense areas, though any thing 
but fitting for monopoly theatres, that are upheld on the humbug 
pretence of protecting the ‘legitimate drama;” FARREN’s per- 
sonation of the Minister being the only piece of fine acting in half- 
a-dozen of these show-pieces. 

The Adelphi, always a popular theatre, has never known so suc- 
cessful a season. And why ?—because it has produced a constant 
succession of novelties, splendidly got up, cleverly acted, and if 
not of the best kind, skilfully adapted to the taste of the audiences. 
Neither has Vestris been without her reward; though her bur- 
lettas this last season have not been quite equal to those of the 
former. 

The Fitzroy, too, since it has turned its strength of comic talent 
to good account, has been prosperous: its clever burlesques have 
drawn good houses night after night. The Victoria has succeeded 
beyond the expectations of the managers: Know es has drawn 
excellent houses whenever his plays have been performed. Sad- 
ler’s Wells, and the theatres eastward, have, we believe, no reason 
to complain. And more than all, whenever a theatre is to be let, 
there is no lack of competitors. So let us hear no more of the 
canting cry of “ the Stage in danger: the only danger is that 
for which bad managers are accountable. 

By the by, Vesrris’s closing address was capital of its kind. 
Those who were not present, but who have seen Vxsrris (and 
who, having any taste, has not?) may fancy with how much point 
and graceful pleasangry it was delivered— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—For the first time this season, because for the last, I appear 
before you with reluctance. To report its result, is to repeat the sentence just now on 
every body’s lips: ‘We have had an extraordinary season.’ Our dramatic plants, 
nourished by the sunshine of your smiles, and defended against all rude attacks by 
your uplifted and applauding hands, have budded, blossomed, and ripened, For the 
frnits, l come sincerely and gratefully to thank you, Yet it is only the surplus fruits 
which I, as farmer of this estate, enjoy. The bulk of them has gone to support and 
reward those whose talents have often amused and (may I add?) sometimes in- 
stracted you! Their acknowledgments, therefore, it is also my pleasing duty to offer 
you. If I do not speak for our authors, it is because I consider it more their business 
to make speeches for me; but that they owe you a double debt of gratitude, cannot be 
denicd; for each of them must own that in adding to his comfort, you have contributed 
to his peace. Though I now speak in prose, I hope to avoid being prosy. It is more 
my habit to address youin nwnbers ; andin vumbers, I am proud to say, it is your habit 
to listen tome. Upon those numbers I must now close my doors. I believe you wish 
them kept open; and if my will were the law, be assured that my will should be in 
your favour. Yes, la lies and gentlemen, there should be found a grateful clause in it, 
whereby, in humble imitation of great Julius Cesar, I would give you all my seats, 
my Paphian arbours, and new painted orchards on this side Wych Street, to you and 
your heirs, the whole year round, to Come abroad and recreate yourselves. There is a 
Cas —-a manager for you. Lam already busy for you for next season. To mention 
bames, were to destroy the charm of mystery; but this I will disclose to you, in strict 
confidence, that I have suceeded, at an enormuus evpense, in engaging—Madame Ves- 
tris. With renewed thanks, ladies and gentlemen, and with best wishes for your in- 
termediate happiness (intermediate I mean as to time, not as to quality), I have the 
honour, uutil next October, most respectfully te drop my curiain and my courtesy,” 












ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Wuo drills the orchestra of this institution? Who is the re- 
sponsible chief? and to whom is he answerable? We ask these 
questions, because we must tell him, that the performance of the 
instrumental pieces, at the concert on Saturday last, was high] 
discreditable, and that a few more of such exhibitions will sin 
the Academy irrecoverably. We do not quarrel with defective 
bowing or blowing—these are imperfections which can only be 
remedied by continued tuition and practice: it is with time we 
have to do; and surely it is not necessary for us to insist upon 
this most essential feature in the proper performance of a piece 
of music. The execution of MreNpELssonn’s Overture to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, will long be remembered by those 
who were doomed to listen to it. We hesitate not to assert, that 
it was played, throughout, one-half quicker than it ought to have 
been—than the author intended it: indeed, at the coda, it be- 
came quite intolerable. The poetical beauty, the romance of the 
composition, was destroyed; nothing remained but an unmeaning 
sawing of catgut and blowing of horns. Why will the Directors, 
or whoever is to blame, put these young men to things so far 
beyond their reach? Has Haypn become too old-fashioned even 
for practice? Let him be their text-book: then Mozart, and 
then BerrHoveN and his successors, may be attempted, with 
some success. What would people say, if a master of elocution 
were to take one of SHAKSPEARE’s finest passages, and rattle it 
over like a schoolboy conning his lesson ? 

Yet the performance of MENpDELssonn’s Overture has called 
forth a flattering encomium from a critic in the Morning Herald: 
the critic says, that it was “ cleverly” performed! Does he 
understand this Overture—does he know any thing of the 
matter? 

The only agreeable and satisfactory performance was the Con- 
certo played by Mr. P. Jounson. He has an excellent touch, 
a considerable command of the instrument, and promises to do 
much credit to his admirable instructor, CRAMER. The Mount 
of Olives was respectably given; Mrs. E. Srcuin’s beautiful 
voice almost atoning for the mediocrity of the rest. 








The Missourian, an American steam-boat plying on the Missisippi» 
burst her boiler lately ; by which accident sixty persons lost their lives. 

The Celestial Empire is about to be revolutionized, not only through 
the commerce of England, but through the music of Italy! An Ita- 
lian company is performing operas at Macao and other places in China, 
Rossini’s music is preferred by the natives. 

Great distress has been occasioned at Canton, and other towns on the 
river, by the overflowing of the waters, and the incessant rain. The 
city of Chienchow has been nearly destroyed ; 18,000 houses having been 
swept away by the water from the mountains bursting through a ravine 
upon the town. : 
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BARROW'S EXCURSIONS 


Is a pleasant narrative of two hasty trips made over ground 
rarely traversed by tourists in search of pleasure. In 1830, 
Mr. Barrow and a companion steamed it from London to 
Hamburg; drove across the slip of land which separates the 
Elbe from the Baltic, to Lubeck ; and passed on to St. Petersburg 
in another steamer. Remaining here till they had exhausted 
sight-seeing, they proceeded to Moscow, and back again, in a 
wretched diligence; bought a light waggon, and travelled post 
over the southern extremity of Finland, to Abo; sailed across 
the Gulf of Bothnia in a packet-boat, to Stockholm; and after 
journeying through a picturesque part of Sweden, to Copenhagen, 
returned home, as they went out, by Lubeck and Hamburg; 
** having passed,” says the writer, apparently enraptured with his 
feat, “‘ over a space by sea and land, of more than four thousand 
miles, in sixty-eight days.” 

So well were the two Arcadians pleased with their travels and 
with each other, that, last summer, they availed themselves of a 
holyday, (lucky fellows, to have such holydays!) “ embarked on 
board the same Hamburg steamer; passed over the same miser- 
able and still neglected road to Lubeck; and there embarked a 
second time, in the same steam-boat, underthe same commander 
as before, for Copenhagen.” Another steamer—English-built, as 
were all the steam-boats our travellers encountered—conveyed 
them to Christiana; whence having purchased a carriole (a very 
light sort of gig), they drove post through the whole extent of 
Norway, to Tronyem “the most Northern capital in Europe, 
or rather in the world.” The route they took has rarely been 
traversed,—never, Mr. Barrow flatters himself, by an English- 
man: for after gaining Bergen, our adventurers threaded the 
Western coast of Norway, over roads impassable by aught save 
a carriole; which, whet iipset, c27 easily be righted—when 
broken, can easily be repaired—when it was necessary to Cross 
the innumerable jiords, or arms of the sea, which intersected 
their road, it was easily taken to pieces, and put together again. 
Throughout their journey outwards, they met but ove traveller; 
and he, or rather they, were going to church. 

What motive, it may be asked, drove these gentlemen to wander ? 
The love of prospects and locomotion. Did they succeed? To 
their hearts’ content. The country is picturesque even beyond 
Switzerland. Their journey began with hills, proceeded to moun- 
tains, the climax was many a frozen Alp. The lower elevations 
were covered with forest-trees, feathered down to the ground; as 
they ascended, vegetation grew scantier and scantier; till, at the 
highest points, nothing was seen save a few mosses and the 
eternal snow. The road was frequently as exciting as the prospect ; 
passing along the edge of precipices where a slip would be certain 
death. These mountains were intersected by vallies teeming with 
the bright though transient vegetation of a Northern summer. 
In the mountain recesses were the sources of innumerable 
torrents, which sought their way to the ocean by successive jumps ; 
now forming a waterfall—by which Mr. Barrow means, a sheet 
of water falling over a ledge of rock, without interception, to the 
abyss below; now a cascade—a sheet of water falling by leaps 
from rock to rock, and dashed among them into foum; now a 
cataract—a torrent of water, forcing its tortuous way among rocky 
fragments down the bed of a river more or less sloping. Generally, 
on reaching a level, their waters meeting some obstruction, 
“expand in a soe or lake; whence flowing over the obstructing 
widge in the form of a cascade or cataract, they resume their 
course; and finally reach the fiords, where, by the absence of 
a powerful tide, the force of their current and the lightness of their 
waters, the Norwegian rivers rise above the.ocean, making the 
salt sea fresh. Nor must these fiords, or branches of the great deep 
winding their way circuitously into the country, be forgotten in men- 
tioning the beauties of the landscape; now exhibiting glimpses of 
the Northern.Ocean, now apparently shut in on all sides by the 
curves and approaches of the land ; the banks soft and beautiful as 
the features of a Southern climate, the intermediate prospects ro- 
mantie, the distant stupendous, and ruggedly magnificent ; the 
water as elear as erystal; the sun almost emulating that of the 
Spaniards and Mr. Canwnine, and scarcely setting; the scene 
wrapt in primeval silence and solitude, hardly the glimpse of a 
human habitation ever breaking in upon it. 

The reader who is doubtful as to the direction in which he shall 
steer his course during the ensuing summer, will feel inclined to 
ask—how they travelled? how they fared? what was the expense 
of the journey? what kind of people are the Norwegians? We 
answWer—they travelled post; they fared tolerably ; the expense of 
posting is 6d. per mile including drink-money, and in all other 
things a very little coin goes a long way; the people are among 
the simplest, the most contented, the most industrious, the most 
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| hospitable, in short the best, upon the face of the globe. But let 

no one dream of travelling in Norway, unless, to use the words of 
Mr. Barrow, “he is a fine specimen of the human animal :” for 
he will be subjected to great fatigue and to some privations, be 
exposed to many petty annoyances, miss every comfort he has 
been accustomed to at home, and have his patience often put to a 
severe trial, To make a tour in Norway with comfort, a man 
should have the temper, the constitution, and the “ power of 
adaptation,” which Mr. Barrow seems to possess. 

This volume is put forward as a mere sketch of what the author 
saw in two rapid excursions “of two months each.” It would not 
therefore be fair to try it by a severe test, or to censure it for not 
accomplishing what it never proposed. Had the author possessed 
any of the higher qualities and knowledge which constitute-a first- 
rate traveller, he would scarcely have had time to bring them to 
bear upon any of the subjects he encountered. He was also ig- 
norant of the languages of the people amongst whom he travelled ; 
though, in the towns, this was not so great a drawback as might 
be supposed, for English is frequently spoken, and still more fre- 
quently understood; and even in the Ultima Thule of Norway, 
our public affairs are watched with interest. We however think 
that a// “the main objects of the Excursions ™ are scarcely accom- 
plished. ‘A faithful outline of the diversified scenery of moun- 
tain, forest, lake, and river,” is indeed traced; but ‘the views of 
the arts and industry of man, the glances at the various shades of 
human existence,” are few and faint. 

The work is, however, to be recommended. The ground gone 
over is almost untrodden; if the sketches want the vigour and 
vivacity of the Bubbles, they are yet pleasant reading; and the 
book will be very useful as a Northern Tourist’s Guide. It would 
have been more so, had all the economic information been as spe- 
cific, for instance, as the account of the rate of postage and the 
mode of posting. Should the volume reach a second edition, we 
recommend Mr. Barrow to print his bills in the appendix. A 
few transcripts from a book of actual accounts are worth whole 
folios of general description. ; 

We had marked many passages for quotation, but our limits 
confine us to a few. We will jot them down without much order. 
AUTOCRATICAL AMUSEMENT. 

In one part of the gardens of the Palace of Peterhof, there is a tree with a 
seat round it; and if any ignorant person should be beguiled to rest his weary 
limbs there, he stands a chance of being detained longer than he might probably 
wish, or of getting a good ducking,—as, at some little distance amongst the 
shrubbery, there is a cock, which, when turned, lets on the water into pipes 
that communicate very ingeniously with this tree, and that empty themselves 
from the spreading branches, very much in the fashion of a shower-bath, at the 
circumference of about two feet from the trunk of the tree, confining the simple 
victim within a watery cage, much to the amusement, no doubt, of his compa- 
This might be a good practical joke for the 





nions who had enticed him thither. 
amusement of children in a suburban tea-garden, but it seemed to us rather out 
of character in an imperial residence. 

DANDY RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 

Here we saw some soldiers belonging to a regiment of Hussars, evidently 
what is termed a crack” regiment. The uniform is scarlet, and made to fit 
them well; but the finest looking men I have seen are those of a regiment of 
horse guards quartered at Peterhof, who certainly equal our Life Guards as far as 
concerns the appearance of the men; and the horses also were, if possible, finer 
animals than ours. The uniform of this regiment is white, and they wore 
leather breeches and jack-boots similar to those worn by the Life Guards. 

* * * * * 

At Cronstadt, I remember seeing a small detachment of the Imperial Guard ; 
and a very smart-looking set of fellows they were, as indeed they well may be, 
having been selected from the whole of the Russian army. The uniform is 
very handsome. Observing some of the privates standing outside of the guard- 
house, we walked up to inspect them more closely, and they appeared to be 
much pleased at our notice of them. Their clothes were also beautifully made ; 
and had they even been cut on “ scientific principles” by Mr. Stultz, they 
could not have fitted them better, particularly their trousers, which, contrary 
to ours, are made to fit ciose to the leg, and sit without a wrinkle; but, through- 
out the whole of the Russian army, it is the fashion for the dress to be drawn 
in at the waist to such a degree as to cause a sensation of pain in looking at 
them. Our great grandmothers on the canvas of Kneller hardly exhibit a 
smaller waist than a Russian soldier: he looks as if he would break in two 
in the middle. 

TABLE D'HOTE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


While living at Petersburg, we mixed as much as we could with the Russian 
gentry, that is to say, with the military and the employés; we made a point of 
dining very frequently at the principal table d’héte in the city, where in general 
between forty and fifty sat down every day to dinner. Many of these were of- 
ficers fully accoutred in their regimentals, who added much to the effect of the 
dinner-table. The price of dinner was six paper rubles (or six francs) a head, 
but this sum included a bottle of excellent claret. The dinner-hour was half- 
past four to a moment, the master proclaiming the time from a clock at one end 
of the room, upon the striking of which every one took his seat. On the side- 
tables were placed different kinds of spirits, with bread, butter, caviare, and 
cheese. It appeared to be the general custom, for each person observed it, to 
take a glass of the liqueur and a mouthful of bread and cheese before they sat 
down to their meal; and as example is catching, we thought it right to do the 
same. At table, each dish was served up separately, beginning with soup, a- 
plateful of which was brought to each person by one of the waiters; but all 
the other dishes were handed round by them, and everybody helped himself to 
that which‘he fancied most. The Russians, like the French and Germans, par- 
took of every dish. A large supply of ice was placed on the table, and the ge- 
neral mode of using it was to put a lump of it into a tumbler of wine. 

When the dinner was ended, a glass of spirits was againserved out to every- 
one, as well as a cup of coffee, and a cigar, all of which were included in the six 
rubles. 

Now commenced the smoking. Most of the assembly had long pipes, which 
were placed under the table between their legs; but some few were contented 
with their cigar. In Jess than five minutes, the room, as may be supposed, be- 
came one dense mass of smoke, and the fumes of the tobacco to one who, like 
myself, is notin the habit of smoking, were quite suffocating, and I always 
made my escape into the open air as soon as with decency I could. One parti- 
cular smoker, with farge mustachios, amused me exceedingly by a habit he had 
acquired of puffing a large yolume of smoke through his nostrils, which oc~ 
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biirred at such regular interVils, that at last I discovered that it came at every 

sixth puff. My utter inexperience in the art renders me incapable of conceiv- 

ing what pleasurable sensation could be derived from this strange trick. 
TRONYEM. * 

Besides the cathedral, there are three other churches, all of them plain struc~ 
tures. The other public buildings are—an hospital for the aged or infirm; a 
workhouse, or house of industry; a public library and museum; and a public 
grammar school: there are, besides, ether schoo!s on the Lancasterian plan ; 
nor can it be said that literature is neglected, particularly that which relates to 
the history and antiquities of Norway. Most of the lower class can read and 
write, and a Bible and psalter may be found in every house. But we were not 
prepared to meetin this northern city, in the latitude of 63° N., so many of the 
more respectable part of the inhabitants well acquainted with, and conversant 
in, the English language; and still less could we have expected to find how 
well-informed they were in regard to passing events in England, in which they 
appeared to take a more than common interest: they knew perfectly well who 
had spoken on such and such a question in the House of Commons, and which 
side he took in the debate. Both here and in Bergen, every thing that relates 
to England seemed to create a deep interest. We are told by certain travel- 
writers, that Englishmen are hated in foreign countries. I am proud to say I 
never experienced it, and I am inclined to think the discovery must have been 
made by some of those who had brought on themselves, by their conduct, that 
feeling. 

MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE NORWEGIANS, WITH TORY 
REFLECTIONS. 

We were more and more’ delighted as we proceeded. with the honest and 
simple minded peasantry of Norway, and deeply regretted our inability to con- 
verse with them, except through an interpreter. Poorly as they appear to live, 
they are in no way depressed, but are active sprightly, and have every appear- 
ance of being blessed with sound and healthy constitutions, gifted with much 
intelligence, and frequently disposed to be witty. We understood that, although 
they struggled hard for their independence, and at last submitted to the yoke of 
Sweden, on compulsion, they are much more happy than they were under the 
dominion of Denmark; less annoyed with petty demands upon them for cer- 
tain services; less taxed, which always seems a great boon; the conscription is 
abolished ; and the iaws are more favourable to the liberty of the pr ge Two 
points they were most anxious to obtain—the application of the surplus 
revenue to the wants and improvements of Norway, and the abolition of 
the aristocracy. The first, [believe, is yet in discus*en the latter they have even- 
tually obtained, much against the wish of Sweden, where nobles are ** as plenty as 
blackberries.” The Norwegians hold in great veneration the memory o: their 
ancient kings, and what they now wish for Is a monarchical democracy—a king 
and the people, without the intervention of a third estate. The peasantry are 
said to be somewhat superstitious, as, indeed, all mountaineers, are, more or less. 
They are not much given to roam; they are attached to their mountains, their 
rivers, and their fiords, which are made the burden of their songs. They have 
several national airs or hymns in celebration of their heroes, their beauties, and 
their mountains, set to simple and melodious airs. * * * 

The few of what may be called the upper class with whom we had any inter- 
course in the towns were of kind and affable manners, and clever, well-informed 
men; they were generally perfect masters of our language, and entered willingly 
into conversation. But we saw only a few of them. In Bergen and in Tron- 
yem al) the gentry were absent at their little villas; and some of them this year 
atthe Storthing. To become thoroughly acquainted with the state of society 
would require a winjer’s residence; to sce the country in all its beauty and 
grandeur, the only favourable time is in the summer months. 

We invariably found the lower class simple and open-hearted, inclined to be 
very friendly, and always cheerful. Even those whom we saw in parts where their 
livelihood was earned most hardly, and who in winter must be reduced to al- 
most absolute starvation, were nevertheless happy and contented. Black bread 
of barley or rye, with milk and butter, and sometimes a little dried or salted 
fish, constitute their daily fare. Butchers meat is out of the question; thou- 
sands know not what it is, and the majority very rarely taste it. In the whole 
of our tour, excepting at Christiania, Bergen, and Tronyem, we never met with 
a single morsel of it. The happy and contented disposition of these single- 
minded people, under all their privations, might afford an instructive lesson to 
those who have been pampered in cities, and surrounded by all the luxuries they 
could desire, and yet are discontented, and far from enjoying that degree of hap- 
piness which falls to the lot of these poor Norwegian mountaineers. de 

Farewell, then to Norway !—a long farewell to her snow-capped mountains, 
her fir-clad hills, her lovely vallies, her clear and limpid streams, her clearer 
lakes and unfathomable fiords! Farewell, ye free and happy and contented sons 
of the mountains! May ‘no intruder disturb your peaceful cottages with wild 
and pernicious theories, that lead only to confusion and ruin! listen rather to 
those sound precepts delivered from the mouths of your venerable pastors, your 
best instructors and truest friends ! 


We formerly mentioned the clever plates by which the Eacur- 
stons are illustrated. They are also accompanied by two very 
clear maps of the countries passed over: considering the quarter 
whence they emanate, we have no doubt of their accuracy. 


** In glancing over Dr. Clarke’s Preface to his ** Scandinavia,” &c. I find the tollow- 
ing passage : “ This word (Zronyem), if accurately pronounced in our language, would, 
with us be Trunyem, which is the real name of the place. It was the wish of many of 
its literary inhabitants, that this shoul be duly stated to the English nation, witha 
view, if it be possible, to abolish the nicknames of Drontheim and Dronton, bestowed 
upon this city by the Jrish, who, from their intercourse with Nérway, first gave rise to 
these appellatious. It is not a more low and vulgar barbarism to write Lunaun instead 
of London, than it is to substitute Drontheim or Dronton in lieu of Tronyem.” 





A YEAR AT HARTLEBURY 

Is quaintly ascribed, by the titlepage, to “Cherry and Fair Star.” 
The advertisement informs us that it is the production of “two 
made one;” the first child of a happy union, and conceived imme- 
diately after the honey-moon. The disconnected nature of the 
story supports this statement, but there is very little in the execu- 
tion to confirm it; the plot seems the work of two, but the writing 
of one. 

A Year at Hartlebury is a succession of scenes descriptive of 
nature and provincial life. Excepting the ‘‘ impenetrable mys- 
tery which envelops the unfortunate aid brilliant Bohun,” and 
some of the interviews between him and George Gainsborough, 
the incidents might all have been actual occurrences; but they 
have little connexion with one another; they are strung together 
rather loosely ; aud the conclusion, if conclusion it can be called, is 
most lame znd impotent. Nor does the workmanship altogether 
redeen the indifferent nature of the materials. It is respectable, 
at times very much more than respectable; but the want of in- 
terest arising from a well-developed story is not made up for by 





those felicities of composition which sometimes, in other ,works, 
give interest toa succession of neariy isolated scenes. Faintness, 
perhaps, is the best definition of the gene, effect; there is truth 
of outline and of colouring, but strength of touc.. is required. — 

Yet though the performance is scant, the promisc }S consider- 
able. The failure has arisen from want of experience in 2Uthor- 
craft; perhaps also from looking at matters too much with the eye 
of a provincial. The writer (we use the singular for the execu- 
tion, in despite of the titlepage) has an eye to perceive the beauties 
of nature, and some powers of description. He has also a quick 
perception of character, and a capability of developing it. Beting 
the “mystery,” Young Gainsborough is an original in books; 
well-conceived, and frequently well brought out. The manner in 
which the fourth-rate beau impresses the third-rate belle, at the 
election-ball, with a respect for his standing, by boasting of his 
travels, sneering at the commonplace life of England, and talking 
of a “return to Greece,” is true to life. Two vulgarians have 
met together, and the most impudent carries the day. Lord 
Courtland, the electioneering Peer, is a clever sketch. Dr. Max- 
well, the pompous, sycophantic parson, is more than clever. 

We have spoken of the author's descriptive power. Here isa 
little bit, not inappropriate to the season. 

It was one of those mornings, towards the close of March, that gives us the first 
indication that winter is leaving us, and that the beautiful spring is about again to 
gladden the earth. The trees were yet leafless, but every branch was covered 
with bursting buds. The air was mild and soft; and as our companions pur- 
sued their way by the banks of the river, they allowed their horses to drop into 
a walk as they gazed on the changes which the last day or two had produced. 
The meadows looked green with the springing grass, and the daisies were ap- 
pearing ; and in the hedges, on the hazel and the nut, the long pendant blossom 
had opened by the side of its delicate pink companion, and the dark foliage of the 
yew was enlivened by its ivory flowers. And in every sheltered spot patches of 
snowdrops and tufts of primroses were seen. 

AN ANXIOUS HOSTESS. 

The general conversation was not very remarkable. Mrs, Gainsborough only 
talked to her servants in an agitated and audible whisper. Her anxious eye 
glanced in all directions, detected everybody’s wants, and anticipated every- 
body’s necessities. ‘* Graham, soup to Miss Molesworth—Graham, Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s plate—here—there—no—yes—Spoon—knives—remove the side dishes— 
hand the vegetables. Where’s Brown ?—nobody should go out of the room. 
Have I not always told you, if anybody wants any thing, ring the bell? Never 
mind Dr. Maxwell; Mr. Arthur Latimer has been waiting this quarter of an 
hour. Very wrong, very provoking. You are too kind, Mr. Boscawen, Ial- 
ways carve myself ; I cannot say I admire the modern fashion of troubling one’s 
guests. With great pleasure, Mr. Molesworth ; Sherry, H you please—perha S 
you will take Champaigne? Graham, Champaigne to Mr. Molestworth—(the 
servant muttered a dissent )—never mind Mr. George; bring the Champalgne 
directly. : 

A BOROUGH UNDER THE OLD REGIME, 

For many years the borough of Fanchester had been represented by two 
wealthy and respectable individuals, who seldom appeared among their consti- 
tuents. They came to be chaired at each election; and every now and then, 
when they were travelling that road, they spent the morning in calling on their 
friends. Every year each sent a buck ; and every year one of them, who con- 
sidered himself an orator, and was fond of spouting after dinner, banqueted with 
the Corporation: the other, who was more silent and diffident, sent an addi~ 
tional present of rich fruits from his hot-houses. The flattering speeches and 
the rich fruits balanced the affair; both were equally popular. One was a 
Tory, the other a Whig; but, side by side, they bowed in amity to their con- 
stituents, and nothing would have disturbed their friendship but the overturning 
Reform Bill. 

Cherry, at all events, is a rampant Tory. 
the Whigs—more sharp than civil. 

The oligarchy of the High Street were in general Whigs. Fanchester boasted 
of several considerable manufactories. Their masters, sleek sectarians of all 
denominations, who under the pretence of Anti-Slavery meetings, Bible So- 
cieties, and missions ‘to the heathen,” were in fact always sapping the founda- 
tions of that church which was the only barrier against their barbarizing creeds 
and customs again inundating the land, were all, of course, supporters of the 

resent Administration, and full of what they called, *‘ gratitude ” to Lord Grey. 

This clique, though not numerous, was very powerful. Many a mortgage did 
they hold on the property of their less prosperous fellow-townsmen; many @ 
small sum, at hard interest and short dates, were they in the habit of lending to 
the industrious without capital. This clique hated Mr. Bohun. They hated 
him because he was a gentleman; they hated him because he had not a snub. 
nose, because he was suspiciously curious io his linen, because his coat was not 
cut after their fashion, and because he rode thoroughbred horses: they hated 
him because he was always courteous to those over whom they tyrannized. No 
tyrants in the world like the sectarian oligarchy of a country town! A high 

yhig is at least grand in his haughtiness. He is a tyrant, but a tyrant ona 
great scale. He loves a Coercion Bill; he cares not how many infants may 
be sacrificed to the bloody Moloch of manufacturing industry; but then he can 
talk of the Bill of Rights, and advocate the immediate emancipation of the: 
Niggers. But a low Whig is the least human of all the combinations of human 
matter—for soul we cannot concede to those wretches with contracted minds and 
cold hearts. If ever a revolution come round in this once happy country, we 
may trace all our misery to the influence of the low Whigs. These are the reak 
causes of Manchester massacres, though they are always abusing the magistracy ; 
these are the men who, though they think they are only snuffing the candle in 
their own miserable hard- hearted parlours, are in fact lighting the torch of every 
incendiary in the kingdom. How the low Whigs did hate Mr. Bohun! They 
hated him with that intense predisposition of enmity, which cold-blooded, cal- 
culating, unsympathetic, selfish mortals 2lways innately feel for a man of genius, 
a man whose generous and lively spirit alw#y$ makes them ashamed of their 
dead, dunghill-like, existence. : 

The reader may think, as we have thought on reading the ex- 
tracts connectedly, that the specimens do not ,iustify the cautious 
opinion pronounced. It may be so, but we have recorded our first 
impressions; and let it also be remembered, that a brick is no de~ 
cisive sample of a house. 


Here is his notion of 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 
StanpiNnG on the plains of Troy, “the lightning playing over 
Ida,” and so forth, “ D'[sragct the Younger” conceived the scheme 
of the Revolutionary Epick. Raised by the fine frenzy of the mo- 
ment, or the contemplation of the intended work, toa juxtaposition 
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with the mightiest of vanished ages, he determined to journey the 
road they had travelled. -The poet, thought he, embodies the 
spirit of his time, The heroic age “ produced, in the J/iad, an 
heroic epick 5 the consolidation of the most superb of empires pro- 
duced, in the 4neid, a political epick ; the revival of learning and 
the birth of vernacular genius presented us, in the Divine Comedy, 
with a national epick; and the Reformation and its consequences 
called from the rapt lyre of Mitton a religious epick.” The 
greatest is behind. The present age is the age of Revolution. 
The genius of “DIsragxt the Younger” has received the im- 
press of the age. He has jumped to the conclusion that “ for him 
remains the Revolutionary epick.” 

It requires no extraordinary critical perception to see, that the 
effects which the impress of the age produced upon the great poets 
to whom allusion is made, were indirectly shown. They were ex- 
hibited in the choice of a subject, and in its mode of treatment; 
in the manners and sentiments of the characters, in their way of 
acting and conversing; and in the general cast of thought and 
style of expression throughout the poem. It is probable that those 
mighty men thought no more of ‘embodying the spirit of the 
time,” than the choicest productions of nature have an idea of dis- 
playing the effects of “air and sun and shower,” of an adapted 
soil, of innumerable experiments, and of careful cultivation. They 
brought forth their works as the teeming earth produces her fruits, 
in due season, with as little of apparent effort, and in as complete 
a state. Or if the notion of representing the character of the age 
presented itself to their minds, their consummate art taught them 
it must be carefully concealed. We see how Virair fared in his 
endeavour to combine reality with fable—to paint Auveustus as 
“pater Aineas.” -We may guess how faint would have been the 
“impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ” of the tzdividual Achilles, 
had Homer attempted to represent an abstract conception. How 
weak and yet how wearisome would have been the first book of the 
Ttiad, had the goddess-born been brought forth as the embodied 
spirit of heroisns, to put in a plea against Thersites the demagogue ; 
compared with the spirit-stirring interest and dramatic action con- 
sequent upon the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilies, and the en- 
deavours of the different monarchs to compose the strife! How 
heavy would have been the opening of Paradise Lost, had the 
Vigorous controversial coarseness of LurHEr, or the strong severity 
of Cavin, been substituted for the description of the “dungeon 
horrible,” the rousing and mustering of the infernal host, and the 
gathering of the princes of hell around their yet undaunted leader! 

As to the Revolutionary Ipick, the first book only is before us; 
and its contents are soon told. Demogorgonis seated on his throne, 
surrounded by the “ spirits of his host,” ranking according to their 
respective grades. Inconsequence of the changes upon the earth, 


Magros, the genius of Fetidalism, and Lyridon, the genius of 


Fuderalism, appear before him, to refer their cause to his decision. 
Magros, as the elder, and, it would appear, the plaintiff, has the 
privilege of speaking first; and with his Conservative oration in 
favour of Aristocracy, wherein every thing that took place under 
its sway is represented as springing from its blessings, the volume 
concludes. The second book is to contain the answer of Lyridon. 
When this is finished, we guess that Demogorgon, or Omniscience, 
will be unable to decide the case. The world will be left to itself, 
te choose between the rival principles; Magros and Lyridon will 
form the machinery of the epick; and the action will commence 
with the third book. 

Of course, no opinion can be formed upon the epick, because we 
as yet know nothing of it: “the Spanish fleet I cannot see, be- 
cause ‘tis not in sight.” But it appears to us injudicious to oceu- 
cupy so large a portion of a work with introductory matter; and it 
may be gathered from our preceding observations, that we have 
no great faith in illustrative poems, where the dulce is pretty sure 
to sink in proportion as the wfile rises, or where, too frequently, 
they both evaporate. Considering the present book as a_phi- 
losophie poem, composed designedly to represent one side of a sub- 
ject only, its merits and defects may be quickly despatched. In 
the greater part, it is a florid rhapsody, brilliantly gorgeous, but 
more rhetorical than poetical. In its inferior passages, the sen- 
timents are so overlaid with words, or the attention so diverted 
from the leading idea by a profusion of images, that the mind can 
only comprehend distinctly by an effort; the figures are disguised, 
not draped. In the best parts, there is much eloquence, some 
tenderness, and at times a laconic and pointed richness. The 
description of the social state in the last decline of the Roman 
Empire, superadds to these qualities a philosophical truth, and 
exhibits the very essence of history. 

That antique globe seem'd then in its decay— 
Creeds, customs, statutes, changing like a dream, 
The dying dream of dim decrepitude— 

Feeble and nerveless, wild at once and weak. 

A change that had no order and no aim, 

The shifting of the sufferer in his cell, 

‘Who varies torture with his restlessness. 

And all was pithless, silent, vague, and dull, 

And Nature and Society both seemed 

Alike exhausted: like an ancient pair 

Upon the winter of whose latter days 

Pour thick the shrivelled leaves, that gusty Sorrow 
Drives from Misfortune’s tree. A piteous scene ! 
War brought no glory, Peace bore no delight ; 
The hand forgot its craft—the eye its skill— 

All sense of beauty, and all sights of love, 
Droop'd off and died ; the temple of high thought 
Raised by the lofty souls that conquer Time, 
Each hour some falling column told its fate— 


The very soul of man seemed changed and struck, 
For even his crimes lacked vigour, though most vile— 
The craft of woman and the eunuch’s spite— 
All honour, justice, love of father-land, 
And holy faith, and household chastity, 
And the high soul that will not breathe a slave, 
And all for which men strive, or live, or die, 
All wither’d from the face of the wan earth— 
While mid the ruins of her palaces, 
Discrcwn’d Empire, with her toothless threats. 
Sat like a beldame on a churchyard tomb, 
At whom the urchins scoff. 
Here is a rich picture, though the allegory is somewhat forced. 
Whoso within the mighty woods may lie, 
What time refulgent June her votary calls 
Upon the fragrant turf his form to fling, 
And build bright castles in a summer sky, 
Shali view the mien of some majestic oak, 
Spreading its noble branches in the air, 
Upon the bosom of the heated earth 
Deep shadows casting. Mark its awful trunk ! 
Column superb! A navy in its core! 
Firm in the roots of ages, sce it shoot 
Its valiant members from its sapful heart ; 
From these broad boughs dependent branches spring, 
And gentler shoots from them, till in the end 
Some slender spray, whereon a little bird 
May sing in innocence. While everywhere, 
Or thick as bowers where lovers choose to sigh, 
Or glancing in the sun's transparent gleam, 
And quivering with the breeze that scarcely breathes, 
So thin, so delicate ; the lively leaves 
Rejoice in their existence! Beautiful! 
The starry heavens and the leafy woods! 
And oh! as round a regal sun may roll 
Triumphant planets, as from parent trunk 
Swell the wide branches, and the vigorous boughs, 
Thus did a bright and strong nobility 
Gather around the glory of a throne ! 

We have not space for more extracts, but these are sufficient for 
specimens of a specimen. The reader will perhaps think, that if 
the whole work is to be composed ina similar strain to the last 
quotation, it will bear small resemblance to an epick poem, and 
have still fewer marks of the impress of the age. The heroic 
style is simple, the heroic taste severe, the heroic narrative rapid, 
and dealing more perhaps in compound words and similes, than in 
short allegories, which distract the attention and destroy the unity 
of the narration. Both the spirit of heroic poesy and the spirit of 
the age are stoutly opposed tu an inflated mode of composition. 
We also suspect that “ D'Isragii the Younger” has not the 
dramatic power necessary to sustain the action of an epick, or the 
universality of genius which raises its owner above the sins of af- 
fectation and egotism. 


THE TOWN 

Is an illustration of the working of the Poor-law system in cities, 
as the Hamlets exhibited it in the country. In the latter tale, the 
paupers were reclaimed, the parish was relieved, the rates were 
reduced, by the refusal of relief anywhere save in the workhouse; 
the plan being enforced by a persevering overseer and a sensible 
assistant. But the town abuses of the Poor-law system are too great 
for even fiction to contend with; the tricks and clamours of the 
paupers, the intrigues of parishioners, who supply the parish and 
“make a property” of the public money, not only bend the Vicar 
and Mr. Orger the reforming assistant, but even vanquish Miss 
Martineau. Dr. Kinnear and the Select Vestry are foiled; the 
“ Reformer ” is dismissed; and the author concludes, that the only 
mode of correcting the abuses of the Poor-laws is, to centralize the 
system, placing the general administration under the direction of 
a Board in London, and distributing the funds of each parish by 
paid and responsible local officers, appointed by and dependent on 
the general Board. 

The present little volume can only be looked upon as a very 
partial exhibition of the doings of paupers and parish authorities. 
Completely to develop them, would require almost as many vo- 
lumes as there are forms of dirty intrigue, human corruption, and 
human degradation. The wonder is not that Miss Martineau 
has failed in thoroughly mastering and exhibiting the subject, 
but that, in so short a space, she has accomplished somuch. The 
indifference of the cheated majority (the people), the activity of the 
few (the oligarchy), the unwillingness of those who might work. 
good, to “mix themselves up with parish affairs,” and expose 
themselves to ill-will, are capitally indicated. The character of 
Pleasance Nudd, the apparently half silly, harmless pauper, but 
in reality the corrupter of youth, the secret organizer of pauper 
plots, the imp of mischief, the plausible fiend, who is the terror of 
the very young, and their tempter and confidant when older, is 
well conceived, and equally well executed. Besides Poor-laws, 
there is a good deal of human, or rather of not economical interest, 
touched off as no one, perhaps, but Miss MartTingAv can touch 
it. The dance at Mr. Dixon's, the overseer and baker, is perhaps 
rather outré as regards the grade of part of the company: but 
their behaviour, and the description of the bread-room, which is 
fitted up as the dancing-room, are true, without exaggeration, ridi- 
cule, or ill-nature. We are excited to smile at the hole which, 
after all the care, is left unstopped, and commands a view of the 
bakehouse and the journeymen at work; but there is no feeling of 
contempt or of malice. 

The Town does not contain such striking scenes as some of 





Miss MarTINEAU'S former tales; nor is there so much richness of 








